





























"UNSKILLED" HANDS 


NEED FLOUR WITH PROVED EXPERIENCE 


No need to tell you about labor shortages, 
"oreen" help and labor turnover. 

You must continue to operate with an increas-= 
ing percentage of untrained help for the duration. 
Unskilled hands even with good supervision, make 
costly mistakes. Doughs may not be mixed properly, 
fermentation schedules aren't followed exactly and 
at times loaves may not be correctly baked. 

A skillfully milled, dependable International 
Flour in your doughs gives them ample tolerance to 
"take up" some of these irregularities. and prevent 
off-quality in your finished loaf. 

Today, more than ever before--International 
"Bakery Proved" Flours are sound "insurance" for 


your products! good name. 


INTERNATIONAL "Bakery Proved" FLOURS 


International Milling Company - Minneapolis 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A baker in a large industrial city reported to Pillsbury some 

time ago that his flour was not reacting normally—that his doughs 

were flat. The trouble kept bobbing up at intervals. * * * Trained 

Pillsbury representatives investigated promptly. They checked 

and painstakingly eliminated various possibilities. The trouble still persisted— 
and so did the mystery. So also did the Pillsbury people. * * * They finally 
noticed a trace of a peculiar odor in the warehouse, suggesting smoke. 

Careful observation then uncovered the following situation: when the wind 

was in a Certain direction, smoke from some coke ovens quite a distance away 
blew over the baker’s warehouse. Built partly underground, the warehouse 

lacked adequate outlets for dead air. The sulphurous fumes from the coke ovens were 
trapped in the building—and their chemical effect on the flour took the 

life out of it. * * * At the suggestion of the Pillsbury representatives, the 
baker installed ventilators to keep the air moving through the warehouse. 


He has had no further trouble with his flour. 


Pillsbury’s most important year-in-year-out service 
/ 


to bakers is in providing flour of accurately con- 


trolled, unvarying quality. But when unusual 
circumstances demand special service, Pillsbury 
is well prepared. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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IDEALLY LOCATED 


for milling-in-transit advantages to you 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


MILLING VIRGIN WHEAT FROM THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


General Offices: Denver, Colorado 


Serving the Bakers of America for over 58 years 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from 
choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 


Millers of PIKES PEAK FLOURS for bakers and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 
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RABEE 
LOURS 


FOR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE 
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SPECIAL PURPOSE 
SOFT FLOURS 


* DIXIE DREAM 
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* SWEET DOUGH 
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THE BAKER 
WHO USES LARABEE FLOURS- 
HAS FEWER WORRIES 


You have the assurance of a dependable and adequate source of 
supply—the year ’round—when you use LARABEE FLOURS. 

You benefit by the ability of LARABEE’S mills and organ- 
ization to serve you—capabl y—under any and all conditions. 

You know that LARABEE FLOURS~—by experience and by 
& reputation—are uniformly good in their performance accord- 
SS ing to brands and type. And so you have no further worries 
about the flours you use—when they’re LARABEE FLOURS. 

Your Larabee representative will give you detailed infor- 
mation about the specifications and baking characteristics of 
these dependable LARABEE FLOURS. 


LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 





DIVISION OF KANSAS CITY, MO. P 
COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY x 
General Offices * Minneapolis ee tn 


uM ; Company Bufta 


ansas City suff co x x 
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Twenty-three Bemis Factories to Serve You 


Through 85 years of peace and war, Bemis has served the milling in- 
dustry. Due to this long and close association with millers, we have a 
better understanding than most of the tremendous job the milling in- 
dustry is doing in supplying our armed forces, civilians and Lend-Lease 
with flour so vital to victory. 


And we assure you that every employee in our 23 factories 1s doing his 
or her utmost to aid you. Making bags needed by millers is one of our 
most important war tasks. 


Like you, however, Bemis is confronted with the wartime problems of 
employment, equipment and materials. These problems may at times 
bring unavoidable delays but we sincerely believe you will find Bemis 
your most dependable bag supplier in wartimes as in peacetimes. 


BEMIS BAGS 2% 


aid 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


7 
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Buy more. 


War Bonds 
+ 
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Named for a famous 
Indian Chief.... 


SLEEPY < EYE flours have been doing their duty 
day after day for over half a century in bake-shops large and small all over the country. 


With the tremendous changes in freight rate structure and in flour distributing 
methods, with the consequent decline of the Northwest as an economical milling center, 
SLEEPY @ EYE flours, originally milled in Sleepy Eye, Minn., have for the past dec- 
ade been milled-in-transit at St. Louis. 


The old SLEEPY @ EYE standards of milling have been strictly adhered to and 
improved upon in our new St. Louis mill. The result is strong, pure spring wheat flours 
of unsurpassed quality. The maintenance of SLEEPY <& EYE as pure spring wheat 
flours permits the baker who wants to blend them with other flours to do so on an exact 
percentage basis not possible with other so-called spring flours. 


The highest grades of Southwestern hard winter wheat and cake flours can be 
shipped from our St. Louis mills in the same car with SLEEPY <& EYE spring wheat 
flour. 


SLEEPY @ EYE BRANDS 
*SQUAW °CHIEF $°*BRAVE °*SCOUT °& MUSTANG 


each a different flour 


THE SLEEPY <3 EYE MILLS 


Division 
VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
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SYLVESTER GRAHAM 
REDISCOVERED 


We have 
lately 


over the 


been interested in reading 
about a 
land 


Sylvester 


dietary fad that swept 
a century ago, identified 
inventor of 


with Graham, 


graham bread. The 
the East and was received with 
by the little New 


founded Oberlin 


fad spread from 
acclaim 
England colony that 
Ohio 
Cleveland 


College in the 


miles west of 


wilderness 30 
in 1833. The 


published “History 


story is told in a recently 


of Oberlin College” 
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by Professor Robert Samuel Fletcher. 
Seems that the northern pioneers were 
tremendous meat eaters, careless in their 
sketchy 
In the cities men 


bathing habits and with only 
ideas about hygiene. 
took little exercise. Some medical pio- 
took up the job of educating 


people in the principles of wholesome 


neers 
living. Among their converts was Gra- 
ham, a young Presbyterian minister, who 
devoted his evangelicat powers to pro- 
drastic diet and 


moting a reform in 


living conditions. 


The rules Graham laid down in pub- 
and 


lications lectures stressed modera- 





Be Proud of Your Job, “a 
As We are of Ours... | a 
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tion in eating, bathing in winter as well 
as summer, the abandoning of tight lac- 
ing by women, and exercise in the open 
air. But he went to extremes. He ad- 
vocated abstinence 
all other 
bread was an es- 


vegetarianism, and 
from tea, 


stimulants. 


coffee, cider and 

Graham 

sential in the diet. 
The founders of Oberlin College 


natural reformers. 


were 
first 
institution to open its doors to women 
on equal terms with men and Oberlin 
was 


Theirs was the 


aggressively 
part of 
English abolitionists. 


against slavery. In- 


its earliest endowment 
With 


deed 
came from 
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this reforming zeal the college welcomed 
Graham and all his works in the late 
1830s. 

For two or three years the original 
enthusiasm made the Graham diet and 
regimen popular. Great improvement in 
health was observed, One student re- 
ported that when he went to Oberlin 


and began bathing daily and eating 
graham bread his “physical powers 
seemed entirely new, and cheerfulness 


had taken the place of despondency.” 

But as the enthusiasm wore off a re- 
action set in. One recalcitrant professor 
accused the college trustees of having 
“reformed reformation till not only the 
health and lives of many are in danger, 
but some have already been physiolog- 
ically reformed into eternity.” 

By 1841 the revolt had reached a point 
of a mass meeting protesting agains: a 
continuation of the vegetarian diet, «nd 
normalcy returned. But Professor Fletch- 
er remarks that “Americans generally 
lived more intelligently and more tem))er- 
ately because of the popular study of 
physiology and the attention to hygiene 
which the Graham movement had stimu- 
lated.”"—Henry Haskell, in the Kansas 
City Star. 
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WHEAT IN EIRE 


In the counties now included in Eire, 
the area under wheat in 1851 totaled 
429,000 acres. In the next half century 
the acreage declined to 32,000 in 1901. 
An increase due to war in 1918 brought 
the acreage to 135,000, but in 1931 it 
declined to 20,000. During the depres- 
sion years wheat culture was _ revived, 
the acreage increasing to 255,000 in 1939. 
Under the pressure of compulsory till- 
age regulations, the acreage rose to 463,- 
000 in 1941 and to 575,000 in 1942. ‘he 
goal for 1943 was set at 650,000 acres, 
about 50% of which was seeded in the 
fall of 1942. No figures are yet avail- 
able for spring seedings. If this goal is 
reached and normal yields are obtained, 
Eire will be fully self-sufficient in bread 
grains. 





The acreage of other grains also de- 
clined after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century but not so much as that 
of wheat. In 1851, the area under cats 
amounted to 1,585,000 acres. The lowest 
acreage since that time was 537,000 in 
1939, with an increase to 878,000 in 142. 
The barley acreage has followed a simi- 
lar course, declining from 312,000 in 
1851 to 74,000 in 1939 and rising again 
to 186,000 in 1942. In 1942 the total 
production of wheat was placed at 572,- 
000 tons, or 19,000,000 bus. The produc- 
tion of oats and barley was estimated 
at 768,000 and 172,000 tons, respectively, 
or 54,000,000 and 8,000,000 bus. 

Wheat stocks harvested in the fall 
were at first believed sufficient to permit 
production of flour of 80% extraction in- 
stead of the 100% rate prevailing at tliat 
time, but in view of the fact that a gen- 
eral shortage of many food commodities 
became so pronounced, the government 
was forced to conserve existing supplies 
as far as possible. Latest reports inii- 
cate that the country’s supply of grain 
for human consumption will probably be 
adequate for 1943. 
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The Argentine Ministry of Agricul- 
ture will grant millers 30% of the high 
grade 1942-43 wheat crop to mix with 
old crop wheat in milling. 
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AN ARAB 
HAPPY... 

















1. easy, say the boys in North Africa, to 
make an Arab’s face light with joy. All you 
need do is make him a present of an empty 
Chase bag. It's an ambassador of good-will. 


The Arab takes the bag, holds it upside down, 
punches one corner back in under the other 


corner and he has a tailor-made bonnet that fits 
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BURLAP AND HEAVY DUTY COT 


MINNEAPOLIS 


comfortably around his head and pins in front 


like a cape. 


Then away he goes, brilliant printing (at which 


Chase excels) and all. You’ve made a friend. 


Millions of Chase bags are doing their duty for 
the boys at the front—first to bring to them their 
supplies of foods and other materials, and then 
to use as dish towels, aprons, native garments 


and many other things. 


Even on the home front Chase bags are finding 
hundreds of uses. Handle them carefully, con- 
serve them—they are vital for the winning of the 
war. There is no completely satisfactory substi- 
tute for a good bag. 


CHASE 


2 Mess iy sd va 


=z Ss i Te 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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: BUFFALO KANSAS CITY DETROIT SALT LAKE CITY 
By TOLEDO DALLAS CLEVELAND BOISE 
Tel xt PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS PORTLAND, ORE. MEMPHIS 
one et CHAGRIN FALLS NEW ORLEANS DENVER HUTCHINSON 
ni GOSHEN ORLANDO, FLA. PITTSBURGH WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
" i MILWAUKEE NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY REIDSVILLE, N. C. 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
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FLOURS 


ALLIED VICTORIES mean 


greater and greater demand ahead for 
American meats and fats to feed 
liberated nations and greater self- 
denial on our own civilian front. They 
mean, too, steadily increasing con- 
sumption of all bread foods—the sale 


of more and more flour. 


But be sure your sales effort is 
put back of a really fine flour 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
fae, MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


ASSN. 


\ Shag) Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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Soft Wheat Ceiling Reported Ready 





NO FLOUR PRICE REDUCTION TO 
RESULT FROM WHEAT “ROLL BACK” 


OPA and WFA Now Agreed on Final Details of Maximum Prices 
for Soft Red Winter Wheat—Price Basis Set 
for Terminal Markets 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuincton, D. C.—No reduction in 
flour prices is likely to result from the 
new ceiling on soft red winter wheat, 
despite the purpose of the order to “roll 
back” soft red winter wheat to a parity 
basis on which those flour prices are 
based. Scarce supplies of soft winters 
have been selling much over parity this 
season. 

Although still lacking the final signa- 
ture of Marvin Jones, War Food Ad- 
ininistrator, the major details and prin- 
ciple of the soft wheat ceiling have been 
decided upon, with the level based on 
either $1.65 or $1.66 bu for No. 1 soft 
red winter, Chicago. Conferences be- 
tween WFA and OPA officials have 
finally ironed out differences which have 
delayed issuance of the long-expected 
order for more than a month and final 
announcement is expected shortly. 

Although the new parity maximums 
tor soft red winter wheat are lower than 
prices at which millers have purchased 
wheat, the new ceiling will not reduce 
flour prices but only restore an equili- 
rium between flour ceilings based on 
wheat parity and wheat market prices. 
Furthermore, the price regulation is 
constructed in such a way that millers 
will be buying some wheat at prices 
above the parity basis. 

The order sets up a number of ter- 
minal market basing points—Chicago, St. 


Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville, Kansas 


City, and Philadelphia. Each has a basic 
price reflecting normal relationships be- 
tween the markets. Wheat at any coun- 
try point can be purchased by anyone 
at the price of freight-off from any one 
of the terminal basing points. 

For example, if at Extown, Ohio, the 
ceiling price less freight to Chicago is 
$1.60 and less freight to Cincinnati $1.63, 
a miller in Chicago could pay $1.63 for 
the wheat and bring it back to Chicago 
at a total cost to him there of $1.68, or 
3c over the ceiling price there. How- 
ever, such wheat could not be sold at 
Chicago for more than $1.65, so that as 
a practical matter only a processor of 
wheat can purchase at a level above 
his local ceiling basis. 

There are other circumstances, too, 
under which wheat can be sold for more 
than the basic ceiling price. The order 
provides for certain additions that can 
be made at terminal markets for serv- 
ices actually rendered there. The aggre- 
gate of these service additions is 644c 
maximum, so that wheat could sell at a 
terminal for as much as 6%%c over the 
basic ceiling price. 
are: 144c bu commission (only one charge 
allowed and that must be to a recog- 
nized commission house); maximum ele- 


These allowances 


vation charge of 2c (for not more than 
two elevations at le each); merchandis- 
ing charges for any actual merchandis- 
ing done, but not to exceed an aggre- 





17¢c Differential Asked for Flour 
Enriched at New Higher Levels 


In order to compensate for the in- 
creased cost of enriching flour required 
by the higher enrichment ingredient 
levels provided for in the amended 
Food and Drug Administration standard 
for enriched flour, which becomes effec- 
tive on Oct. 1, 1943, a recommendation 
has been made to OPA that the maxi- 
mum price differential provided for in 
MPR-296 should be changed to 17¢ sack 
effective Oct. 1, officials of the Millers 
National Federation report. 

This recommendation was developed by 
a special committee of the industry 
after giving very careful consideration 
to all of the cost factors involved, it 
was stated. This new differential takes 
into account not only the increased cost 
brought about by the higher enrichment 
ingredient levels but also takes into 
account the recent reduction in price of 
these various ingredients, plus the ac- 
tual cost of adding the ingredients to 
flour. It is felt that the recommended 
differential fairly reflects the cost of en- 


riching white flour, spokesmen said. 

It is expected that OPA very shortly 
will promulgate an amendment to MPR- 
296 making effective a new differential 
for enriched flour, and at the moment 
there appears to be no reason why OPA 
should not accept the recommendation of 
the industry as to the amount of the 
differential, officials believe. OPA has 
examined into the various elements of 
cost included in the recommendation 
and since they are adequately substan- 
tiated by facts, they should be accept- 
able by OPA. 

Coincident with the issuance of the 
amendment to MPR-296, it is expected 
that OPA will issue instructions to 
millers with respect to advising their 
wholesale and retail customers of the 
advances in the millers’ ceiling for en- 
riched flour, and at the same time will 
grant permission to wholesalers and re- 
tailers to advance their own ceilings for 
enriched flour in accordance with the 
provisions of MPR 421, 422 and 423. 


_ 





<> 


gate of 3c. These comprise the total of 
644c over the country elevator price, but 
the charges are applicable only when the 
services actually are performed. 

The maximum prices at which a miller 
might buy at a terminal, therefore, vary 
under different circumstances. 

Although the effective date of the 
ceiling regulation has not been an- 
nounced, it is presumed that there will 
be a ‘period of time allowed to millers 
to take care of wheat previously pur- 
chased above the ceiling basis. 
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AMERICAN MILLERS GROUP 
TO MEET IN LOUISVILLE 

Louisvitte, Ky.—The annual conven- 
tion of the American Millers Associa- 
tion will be held here Sept. 27-28. Rep- 
resentatives of the various federal agen- 
cies will have prominent places on the 
program, Miss L. V. (Peggy) Perdiue, 
secretary of the organization, said. 

A directors’ breakfast will open the 
meeting, followed by a business meet- 
ing of the directors. Election of officers 
and reports of committees are scheduled 
for 11 o’clock and a general session with 
representatives from OPA and ODT will 
be held Monday afternoon. A_repre- 
sentative from WFA and one from the 
treasury department will be the prin- 


cipal speakers at a dinner that evening. 
Tuesday’s program will feature discus- 
sions of the new flour enrichment pro- 
gram. 
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WHEAT SUPPLIES TIGHTER 
Forr Wortn, Texas.—Wheat offerings 
have shrunk to a point where mill re- 


Serves can no longer be maintained. 


There is definitely more demand than 
there is wheat to be had. Country ele- 
vators are buying practically nothing. 
Even mills located in the producing ter- 
ritory are no longer able to secure 
enough wheat to offset current grind. 
Unless the market advances to a point 
where farmers will sell free wheat or 
take it out of the loan, the present 
stringency will continue and grow worse. 
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NUTRITION CAMPAIGN LAUNCHED 
PirrssurcH, Pa.—Designed to interest 

additional utility companies in nutrition 

programs, a new advertising campaign 
is being launched in electric utility 
trade papers by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Appliance Division at Mansfield, 

Ohio. Purpose of the advertisements 

is to support the national nutrition pro- 

gram and point out ways that utilities 
can use their facilities to help the na- 
tion cope with the critical food situation. 





Two Southwest Mills Get Orders 


Wasnincton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
first purchase of enriched hard winter 
wheat flour in compressed form made 
by FDA since the government served 
notice on mills some weeks ago that 
considerable buying was in prospect for 
this type commodity was announced 
Sept. 18. <A total of 1,500,000 lbs of 
compressed flour was purchased from 
two mills. Standard Milling Co. of 
Chicago supplied 750,000 Ibs, f.o.b. its 
Kansas City mill, at $3.24 per sack. 
Security Flour Mills Co. furnished a 
sim‘lar quantity from its Abilene, Kan- 
sas, mill at $3.07 per sack. Immediate 
delivery of 450,000 Ibs was _ specified, 
with the balance during October and 
November. The suppliers were to indi- 
cate the rate of freight to Galveston, 
New Orleans, Mobile and Pensacola for 
export, ostensibly to Caribbean destina- 
tions. 

The purchases, which were made on 
Sept. 14, provided the following details 
on packaging and processing in the an- 
nouncement: 

All flour delivered shall be packed 100 
Ibs net in single cotton bags in accord- 
ance with specifications FSC-1766, Type 
SPB-1, Textile CS-5. 

Bag seams of all bags must be suffi- 
ciently strong to develop the full 
strength of the cloth. All bags shall be 
closed by machine sewing or carefully 
hand sewed to insure acceptance by 
common or other carrier for safe trans- 
portation, domestically and for export, 
at the lowest rates in effect. 

After packing, bags shall be com- 
pressed by passing under a roller, or 
through rollers calculated to apply pres- 
sure of approximately 2,000 Ibs. Each 


shipment shall contain empty bags of the 


kind and size used, in a ratio of not 
less than .5% of the total quantity of 
full bags in such shipment. 
vo o¥ 
To Purchase Soy Flour 

WasHinoton, D, C.—(Special)—FDA 
has asked for bids on 60,000,000 Ibs of 
soy flour and soy grits for immediate de- 
livery to Russia and other lend-lease des- 
tinations, with acceptance scheduled for 
Sept. 23. 

Bids on 675,000 lbs of Type K-2 bis- 
cuits will be received Sept. 24 with ac- 
ceptance not later than Sept. 27 and 
deliveries spread over October, Novem- 
ber and December. 
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MINNESOTA ELEVATORS BURN 
The elevators of the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. and the St. Anthony & Dakota 
Elevator Co., at Minn., 
burned Sept. 17. The houses were said 

to contain about 70,000 bus of wheat. 


Wolverton, 





WAR GUESSES 
* 


Clem L. Beckenbach, Kansas City 
flour broker, reports that, with about 
half the returns in from a postcard 
poll ef guesses as to the wars’ end- 
ings the score stands as follows: 70% 
believe that the European war will 
be over in six months and 20% that 
it will end in 90 days; 54% believe 
that the Japanese war will end in 
18.months and 20% that the Pacific 
tale will be told in nine months. The 
poll was made among millers, bakers 
and members of the flour trade. 
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“Plant All You Can” Policy Advocated 
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Ohio Farmers Urged to Ignore 
AAA Wheat Acreage Allotment 


To.tepo, Oxn1o.—Seemingly in answer 
to the recent plea of grain dealers and 
millers for more soft winter wheat acre- 
age in Ohio this year, agricultural lead- 
ers from the Extension Service, the 
AAA, Ohio State University and the 
State Department of Agriculture have 
gone on record urging Ohio farmers to 
pay no attention to the AAA wheat 


HELP WANTED 

Three methods of stimulating soft 
wheat acreage, as reported by the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Asso- 
ciation, are: the promotion of soft 
wheat planting by publicity in local 
papers, the distribution of good qual- 
ity seed wheat to farmers by soft 
wheat millers and the co-operation 
of those interested in increased acre- 
age with county agents and state ag- 
ricultural professors of soils and 


crops. 


acreage allotment, but to plant all that 
is feasible. 

While no figure was set for acreage 
increase, the grain men and _ millers 
asked for 500,000 acres. If this were 
achieved it would bring Ohio’s acreage 
to 2,150,000, still half a million shy of 
the .normal before the AAA reduction 
program of the ’30s. 

Dr. A. C. Lamb, agronomist for the 
Extension Service Station at Wooster 
and Ohio’s leading small grain expert, 
had this to say: “The Experiment Sta- 


tion is urging Ohio farmers to plant as 
much soft winter wheat as it is possible 
for them to sow.” 

Elmer F, Kruse, AAA director, said: 
“Ohio farmers may plant as much soft 
winter wheat this fall as it is possible 
for them to sow. There are no restric- 
tions. The allotment of 1,650,000 acres 
is not a quota.” 

Dr. H. C. Ramsower, head of the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Department of Ohio 
State University, commented: “This de- 
partment felt that the goal allotment for 
Ohio had been set too low. We believe 
in the soft winter wheat production pro- 
gram and urge all farmers and county 
agents to assist farmers in planting, 
even though the allotment goal might 
be exceeded by 200,000 or 300,000 acres.” 

J. W. Baringer, speaking on behalf 
of the Ohio Department of Agriculture, 
said: “We cannot see any reason why 
Ohio farmers should not plant as much 
soft winter wheat as they are able to 
sow within the limit of a balanced crop 
program. We cannot see why state lines 
should make such a marked difference 
between the acres allotted by the AAA 
for wheat increase, Ohio 1%, Indiana 
23%, and Illinois 29%. We cannot see 
why Ohio farmers should not plant an 
increased acreage consistent with good 
crop rotation practice.” 

According to H. E. BeBout, chair- 
man of the dealers and millers committee 
to increase Ohio’s soft winter wheat 
acreage, every effort will be made to 
have the above organizations back their 
words with active efforts to step Ohio’s 
acreage above the 2,000,000-acre mark. 





BONUS TO EASTERN DISTILLERS MAY 
RENEW GRAIN BELT DEMAND 


—_<>— 
Midwest Congressional Bloc Expected to Seek Additional Partici- 
pation in Industrial Alcohol Program, for Synthetic 
Rubber Manufacture 


Wasuineton, D. C.—(Special)—An 
OPA action increasing eastern industrial 
producers’ prices of ethyl alcohol by one 
half cent a gallon for quarterly output 
in excess of 1,500,000 gallons each quar- 
ter may touch off renewed demands by 
grain belt senators for erection of new 
alcohol plants in the grain belt. Sup- 
port for their demand may develop in 
the actual requirements of the synthetic 
rubber program which, according to 
Bradley Dewey, WPB rubber director, 
will amount to 330,000,000 gallons in 
1944, Other government officials say that 
this estimate is low and that actual re- 
quirements of the rubber program may 
pass the 400,000,000 gallon level. 

The price increase of one half cent 
per gallon on all ethyl alcohol in excess 
of 1,500,000 gallons per quarter allows 
the manufacturers a profit of 21%,¢ per 
gallon. A previously established ceiling 
allowed a profit of 2c per gallon. The 
profit margin allowed on production up 
to 750,000 gallons remains at 4c a gal- 
lon and at 3c a gallon for production 
between 750,000 and 1,500,000 gallons 
quarterly. 


By the middle of September WPB 
was prepared to announce a holiday for 
the beverage distillers now engaged in 
alcohol production, but WFA declined 
to join in making this decision, with the 
result that WPB withdrew its proposal 
at the last minute. Influential officials 
at WPB state that it is wasteful to con- 
tinue the high wine producers in the 
alcohol program and this contention is 
receiving support from RFC, which is 
paying subsidies on this high cost out- 
put. 

The alcohol stock pile is reported as 
declining from its peak of approximately 
150,000,000 gallons, reflecting the inabil- 
ity of large industrial distillers to get 
maximum production from their plants. 

Grain belt senators and congressmen 
fought for wider grain participation in 
the synthetic rubber program, but their 
battle was sidetracked by WPB rubber 
officials who contended that the alcohol 
production was not available in time to 
meet demands. However, since that time 
the petroleum phase of the program has 


_failed to. come_up to expectations and 


grain participation appears headed for a 


large share in the future, according to 
observers here. 

When the rubber program was adopt- 
ed, emphasis on petroleum was deter- 
mined by the lower per pound cost of 
synthetic rubber from this source and 
the immediate availability of the petro- 
leum industry’s production facilities. 
The author of the program stated re- 
cently that on the basis of information 
on hand at that time he would not have 
altered his decision to give petroleum 
the lion’s share. Now that the pro- 
gram has had operating experience it is 
likely that Senator Gillette of Iowa will 
renew the grain belt’s claim for a bigger 
participation next year, which, if grant- 
ed, will step up demands for wheat in 
new plants. 
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LARGER BUCKWHEAT CROP 
PRESAGES PRICE CHANGES 


“As of Sept. 1, the government esti- 
mates buckwheat production at 8,472,000 





‘bus,' as compared to 8,294,000 Aug. 1, 


and’ last year final figure of 6,687,000,” 
says a bulletin from Frank H. Blodgett, 
Ine., Janesville, Wis. 

“Rains in the earliest producing sec- 
tions have retarded harvesting for an- 
other 10 days to two weeks. These first 
cars may sell at prices somewhat in line 
with current high values for old crop 
buckwheat. As offerings increase prices 
should decline, but scarcity of feeds and 
higher feed costs will probably result in 
a higher price level than was averaged 
during the heaviest marketing period 
last year. 
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LABELS MUST LIST 
RIBOFLAVIN 


* 


After the higher enrichment levels 
go into effect on Oct. 1, millers will 
be allowed to use up old stocks of 
labels, but it will be necessary to 
modify these old labels in one par- 
ticular respect, a bulletin of the Mill- 
ers National Federation states. 

“Since the 
which is now being used on enriched 
flour indicates that the flour contains 


dietary declaration 


not less than certain specific per- 
centages of the enrichment ingredi- 
ents, such a statement would be ac- 
ceptable even though the. minimum 
levels in the new standard for these 
ingredients have been raised. How- 
ever, as soon as possible this declara- 
tion with respect to these ingredients 
should be brought into harmony with 
the new standard,” the bulletin states. 

However, federation spokesmen 
call attention to the fact that the new 
standard requires the addition of 
riboflavin. Since this was not re- 
quired previously, the dietary declara- 
tion now being used does not indicate 
the presence of riboflavin. Therefore 
in using up their old labels, if millers 
continue the present dietary declara- 
tion, the presence of riboflavin must 
be added to the label declaration in 
the proper manner. The terms Vi- 
tamin B, and Vitamin G are officially 
acceptable synonyms for the term 
riboflavin and can be used in place of 
the term riboflavin if desired. 
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HOG SUPPORT LOWER, 
OPA SETS CEILINGS 


Action Taken to Reduce Pig Production, 
Lower Marketing Weights 
and Release Corn 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Two government 
steps to correct the runaway hog situa- 
tion and bring numbers more in line 
with feed supplies, were announced last 
week. WFA reduced the support price 
on hogs $1.25 per 100 Ibs and lowered 
the weight range for price support. 
OPA established maximum ceiling prices 
on live hogs, the first livestock ceilings 
established. 

The support price for the period Oct. 
1, 1944, to March 31, 1945, will be $12.50 
per 100 lbs, Chicago basis, for choice 
butcher hogs weighing between 200 and 
240 Ibs. This compares with a support 
price of $13.75 for hogs weighing 200 to 
270 lbs in effect until Oct. 1, 1944. WIA 
announced the change at this time so 
that farmers might begin now to mike 
plans for next year’s farrowing. Next 
spring’s pig crop will be sold under |he 
lower support program. 

The OPA ceilings were issued over 
protests of grain men in that agency, 
who wanted hog prices at least $1 lower 
than the $14.75 top established, basis 
Chicago. Some types have sold recently 
as high as $16 per 100 lbs. Officials 
estimate that the new ceilings will re- 
duce hog numbers by 10 to 20%. 

Although primarily a meat action, the 
new OPA ceilings also represent an in- 
direct approach to the corn problem. 
The ceilings, plus the lower support 
price, represent an effort to cut off the 
voracious hog feed demand without the 
necessity of taking the unpleasant alter- 
native of increasing corn ceilings. Based 
on the new ceilings, the corn-hog ratio 
will be 13.7 bus of corn per ewt of hog, 
compared with a 20-year average of 11.6. 

Under recent corn and hog prices, 
farmers could make more money feeding 
corn to hogs than marketing the grain, 
with the result that commercial corn 
supplies have become scarce. WFA suid 
prospective feed supplies appear suffi- 
cient to justify a spring pig crop of 
about 61,000,000, compared with 74,000,- 
000 last spring, if these pigs as well as 
hogs now on farms are marketed at nor- 
mal weights rather than the heavy 
weights of the last two years. Hence 
the removal of price support for heavy 
hogs. 
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ALL OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 
AT ALLIED MILLS MEETING 


Cuicaco, Itu.—Directors and officers 
of Allied Mills, Inc., were re-elected at 
the company’s annual meeting on Se)'t. 
8. They are: 

John B. DeHaven, president; Harold 
J. Buist, executive vice president and 
treasurer; Allen G. Philips, vice pre;i- 
dent; Elmer W. Lenz, secretary; Join 
J. Quinlan, assistant secretary-treasurcr. 
Directors: Mr. DeHaven, Thomas (4. 
Lovelace, John D. Buhrer, Guy 1. 
Thomas and A. G. Heidrich. 

Allied Mills, Inc,, operates feed plan's 
at Peoria, Ill; Omaha, Neb; Fort Wayne, 
Ind; East St. Louis, I; Buffalo, N. ¥: 
Portsmouth, Va; Memphis, Tenn; Cozad 
and Elm Creek, Neb. (alfalfa); soy- 
bean plants at Peoria, Taylorville, I!!; 
Portsmouth, Va., and Omaha; a seed 
plant at Indianapolis, and a flour and 
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cereal pill at Greenville, Ohio. 

Tonnage output of feeds by the com- 
pany--was ‘the largest in its history in 
the last fiscal year. President DeHaven 
predicted that a sudden ending of the 
war would have little effect on this 
demand, as there still would be a great 
need of feed. 

President DeHaven stated that the 
company is negotiating with a large 
distilling company for the sale of its 
subsidiary, the Century Distilling Co. A 
preliminary offer has been made, but 
negotiations are still far from complete, 
and Mr. DeHaven stated at the present 
time there is nothing tangible to report. 
Before any final steps can be taken, ap- 
proval by the Treasury Department 
and the Office of Price Administration 
will be necessary. The Century distil- 
lery is at Peoria, Ill., and has a capacity 
of 600 bbls a day. It has an inventory 
of about 200,000 bbls of whisky. 
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REMEDY FOR HOME BAKING 
FAT SHORTAGE SUGGESTED 


Three remedies for the household fat 
shortage, which is curtailing home bak- 
ing, are suggested by Dr. W. H. 
Strowd, secretary of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Association, Nashville, 
in a recent bulletin. The proposals are: 
(1) separate ration stamps for meat, 
table fats and other edible fats, as is 
done in England; (2) special baking fat 
and sugar stamps for commercial bakers 
and housewives, redeemable only with 
flour purchases; (3) permit housewives 
to exchange waste fats for baking fats. 

Allocations of extra shortening to 
commercial bakers without similar al- 
lowance to home users has increased the 
maldistribution »f fats, Dr. Strowd says. 
Sections depending heavily on commer- 
cial baking are favored over home bak- 
ing areas under the present arrange- 
ment. In many localities commercial 
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baking capacity is inadequate to dis- 
place home baking, Dr. Strowd declares, 
and the net result is that the desired 
effect of greater wheat consumption is 
frustrated by distortion in the supply 
of baking fats. 

Efforts to obtain relief from the Office 
of Price Administration have been futile 
and it is indicated that an appeal will 
be* made to Congress through a con- 
gressional committee for a change in the 
rationing procedure. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 
Toronto, Ont.—The Ontario Depart- 

ment of Agriculture is sponsoring a 
plan to improve the quality of winter 
wheat grown in Ontario. Plots of wheat 
will be planted at seven different points 
in the province and 16 varieties of 
winter wheat, white and red, will be 
Included in these will be some 
of the well known varieties now pro- 
duced here and some new ones which 
have proved successful in Indiana. 
Strathroy has been chosen as a suitable 
center for southwestern Ontario and one 
of the experimental plots will be grown 
there. Agricultural authorities say it 
will require three years of experimenting 
before it can be decided which varieties 
are best adapted for the province and 
will give the best yields. 





sown. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT MILLFEED F.0.B. SALES 

The Office of Price Administration re- 
cently issued the following interpreta- 
tion with respect to price determination 
of wheat millfeed f.o.b. sales under Max- 
imum Price Regulation No. 173: 

“F.o.b, sales. A seller of wheat mill- 
feeds is bound by the maximum deliv- 
ered prices in the regulation. He may, 
however, sell f.o.b. his mill, if the pur- 
chaser elects to purchase f.o.b. the sell- 
er’s mill, under the provisions of section 
1363.112 (f), entitled ‘Selection by buyer 
of his receiving point.’ ” 
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Richard A. Bean to Renegotiate 
Army Food Contracts at Chicago 


Richard A. Bean, for a year chief of 
the Food and Food Products Division of 
OPA at New York and for the past six 
months associated with the food ration- 
ing unit of that organization’s New 
York office, has resigned that position 
to accept appointment as chief of the 
Price Adjustment Office of the U. S. 
Army Quartermaster at Chicago, where 
after Oct. 1 he will have charge of re- 
negotiation of food contracts made by 
the army in the Chicago area. 

Before his transfer to New York Mr. 
Bean served as senior analyst for the 
wheat flour division of the OPA in 
Washington, and then returned to New 
York to the post of business specialist 
in the office of the OPA, taking up his 
duties there in March, 1942. In Wash- 
ington he organized the flour section of 
the OPA. 

Mr. Bean for many years was asso- 
ciated with Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., and left that company 
about 17 years ago to enter the banking 
business in Louisville. In 1930 he joined 
the Red Band Milling Co., Inc., Johnson 
City, Tenn., and was elected head of 
that firm in 1981. 

When the Red Band company was 








Richard A. Bean 


taken over by Washburn Crosby in 1933 
he was named president of the new 
General Mills unit. He resigned this 
position in 1935 to go with the Moun- 
tain City Milling Co. Chattanooga, 
Tenn., of which he was vice president 
and general manager until 1939, when 
he retired from active participation in 
the company. 
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RENEGOTIATION BAN ON STANDARD 
ARTICLES SUPPORTED BY MILLERS 


—~<>— 


Sydney Anderson Testifies Before House Committee Hearing on 
Proposed Amendments to Federal Contract Renegotiation 
Law—Recapture of Mill Profits Would Be Minute 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Exemption from 
the threat of government contract re- 
negotiation for standard articles was 
supported by the milling industry, Sept. 
18, when Sydney Anderson, vice presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
appeared before the House ways and 
means committee. The committee is con- 
ducting hearings on a number of pro- 
posals designed to amend the contract 
negotiation law originally enacted to 
prevent war profiteering. 

Mr. Anderson represented the Millers 
National Federation, whose executive 
committee recently endorsed the prin- 
ciple of exemption from renegotiation 
of common, standard articles regularly 
produced by the manufacturer. 

A number of millers having contracts 
to supply flour to the government have 
received requests from government agen- 
cies for review of their contracts under 
present law. 

The exemption of standard articles, 
Mr. Anderson told the House committee, 
would not prevent the army and navy 
from restricting profits made on ships 
and weapons and would apply only to 
those items on which manufacturers 
know costs because of long experience. 

Explaining that General Mills is active 
in making special fire control equipment 
for the navy and sells flour and cereals 
to various government agencies, Mr. 
Anderson said there was no objection 
to “redetermination of the contract 
price” on the fire control equipment, 
much of which is being made in quantity 
for the first time. 

Flour, however, is sold to the govern- 
ment on a competitive basis in quantities 
so large profit is as low as l5c bbl, 
while prepared cereals are sold to the 
government at trade prices with dis- 
counts for quantity purchases. He said 
if the government recaptured all the 
profits made by millers in selling flour 
to the government the total would not 
be more than $1,250,000 in some 18,000,- 
000 bbls of flour. 

Mr. Anderson read figures showing 
that General Mills, although its total 
sales have increased from $140,000,000 to 
more than $217,000,000 since outbreak of 
war, has increased its net income less 
than $240,000—from $5,126,000 to $5,- 
365,000. 

“In other words, for the risk of do- 
ing $77,000,000 more business, we have 
a net increase in income of less than 
5%,” he said. 

The text of the proposed amendment 
to the law supported by Mr. Anderson 
is as follows: 

“Contracts for products or goods 
manufactured from raw amterials 
commonly used by the contractor 
and manufactured into classes or 
types of goods commonly manufac- 
tured by the contractor, and upon 
types and classes of machinery and 
equipment commonly used by the 
contractor for such purposes, and 
manufactured by the processes gen- 
erally and commonly used by such 
contractor for such purposes, should 

not be subject to renegotiation, 


“The costs of such products or 
goods are not an unknown quantity 
and can be and are readily forecast 
with reasonable accuracy by the 
manufacturer.” 


Other proposed amendments also are 
before the committee, ranging from com- 
plete repeal of the act to exemption 
for contractors doing business of less 
than $500,000 a year with the govern- 
ment. 

Commenting on the matter of renego- 
tiation of contracts, the Millers Na- 
tional Federation said recently: 

“The complications involved in deter- 
mining whether or not an_ excessive 
profit, to say nothing of any profit at 
all, has been realized on any particular 
government contract or group of gov- 
ernment contracts, are terrific. Further- 
more, since government purchases are 
made on a competitive bid basis it is 
difficult to even imagine an excessive 
profit being made by any miller on his 
government business. 

“Even assuming that in the process 
of re-examination it might be found that 
on a particular contract or group of 
contracts a miller may have realized a 
little more than a normal profit, which 
under existing circumstances might well 
be a violent assumption, the amount of 
excess profit recovered by the govern- 
ment would in all probability be so 
small, compared with the amount of time 
and money spent by both the government 
and contractor in determining the mat- 
ter, as to make the cost seem entirely 
disproportionate to the amount, if any, 
recovered by the government.” 
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WORKERS’ OVERTIME CLAIMS 
AGAINST ELEVATOR DENIED 


Fercus Faris, Minn.—Oscar Holt and 
William Dahl, employees of the Farm- 
ers Elevator Co., Barnesville, are con- 
sidering an appeal on the decision of 
Federal Judge Gunnar H. Nordbye 
denying their petition for overtime pay 
under the labor standards act. The 
court found that the plaintiffs, who were 
employed by the elevator company, did 
not come under the act by which they 
sought to collect overtime wages be- 
cause the elevator employed less than 
seven persons. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PARRISH & HEIMBECKER MEETING 
Wiynirec, Man.—About 70 company 

representatives in eastern and western 

Canada attended the annual meeting of 

Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., held here 

last week. W. L. Parrish entertained 

at a luncheon at the Royal Alexandra 

Hotel and at dinner at his summer camp, 

Linton Lodge. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
CCC WHEAT LOANS 

Wasuincotox, D. C.—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. through Sept. 11, 1943, had com- 
pleted 63,142 loans on 57,483,457 bus of 
1943 wheat in the amount of $73,572,- 
647.99. The average amount advanced 
was $1.28 bu, which includes some trans- 
portation charges. 
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COUNTY BY COUNTY PRICE PLAN FOR 


CORN PLANNED BY GOVERNMENT 


New System to Discard Old Regulation Entirely and Set Up 


Multiple System Reflecting Parity at Farm for Each 
County—Expected Sometime After Oct. 1 


Wasnuineton, D. C.—A new price plan 
for corn is reported to have been drafted 
by government agencies and ready for 
release as soon as official approval has 
been granted, it has been learned. The 
new program will toss aside in its en- 
tirety the admittedly unworkable regu- 
lation now in effect and substitute a 
county-by-county pricing plan designed 
to reflect full parity at the farm for 
each county in the commercial corn area, 
and county or area prices in deficit sec- 
tors, plus normal handling charges for 
dealers and others and plus freight to 
destination. The regulation will become 
effective sometime after Oct. 1, it was 
said. 

The new regulation for corn became 
known as the OPA prepared to issue a 
temporary amendment to the current 
corn order affecting Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Nebraska, containing this same 
county-by-county pricing system to cor- 
rect overlapping pulls of various mar- 
kets in borderline areas. 

Such a temporary move is understood 
to be a trial balloon, offered both as a 
corrective measure and to test trade 
and industry reaction to the individual 
county pricing plan. 

The interim move is designed to elim- 
inate situations at border counties of 
the four states where abnormal corn 
movements are encouraged by high dif- 
ferentials available between competing 
terminal markets. By “feathering out” 
these differentials through a separate 
price ceiling for the grain in each coun- 
ty, plus handling and trade mark-ups 
and freight to destination, OPA hopes to 
restore more normal marketings. 

Although the temporary action is sup- 
posed to be a test it is known that the 
War Food Administration and various 
grain agencies under it, such as_ the 
Commodity Credit Corp., have given ten- 
tative approval to the county-by-county 
pricing concept for the entire country. 
OPA is understood to have the replacing 
order already drafted, saving only the 
actual prices for each county. 

These are to be figured out on the 


————————————————————— 
CEILING VIOLATIONS 


Des Moines, Iowa.—Federal Dis- 
trict Judge, Charles A. Dewey, ren- 
dered judgments totaling $929.23 
against two Poweshiek county corn 
dealers who are alleged to have sold 
corn above the ceiling price. 

A judgment of $621.85 was entered 
against C. L, Johnson, doing busi- 
ness as Wells Hamilton Grain Co., of 
Ewart, Iowa, and a judgment of 
$307.38 against Paul Peterson, corn 
dealer of Montezuma, Iowa. 

The OPA complained that Johnson 
had violated the 95.5e price ceiling 
2c@10c in 30 sales made between 
April 21 and July 30 and Peterson 
was alleged to have overcharged in 
1] cases between April 21 and July 6. 
The OPA petition stated that Peter- 
son sold corn from 97c to $1 when 
the ceiling was 95.5c, 
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MEETING FAILS TO SOLVE 
CORN PROBLEM 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—The govern- 
ment-industry meeting Sept. 16 failed 
to produce a solution to the corn 
supply problem which appears to be 
headed for another tie-up. In addi- 
tion to the unsolved problem of how 
to get farmers to market their grain 
instead of feeding it to hogs, the 
picture became even more confused 
with the statement issued earlier by 
Chester Bowles, general manager of 
the OPA, to the effect that a new 
regulation would be issued based on 
$1.10 bu at Chicago for No. 2 yellow. 
This is incorrect and is only adding 
to the confusion, officials declare, for 
actually the OPA is proposing a mul- 
tiple pricing system on a county-by- 
county basis reflecting full parity for 
the grain. 


basis of CCC loans for corn in each 
county and as near as possible will re- 
flect full parity. 

First reaction of the trade indicated 
that the plan might be better than the 
one now in effect. Mainly it was held 
by grain men that the order would be 
impossible to enforce with so many dif- 
ferent prices, and that the whole struc- 
ture would collapse with every scller 
charging what he could get and defying 
OPA to determine where the corn was 
grown. 

v ¥ 


Corn Price May Be 
Adjusted to $1.10, 
Says Bowles 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Ches- 
ter Bowles, general manager of the Office 
of Price Administration, in discussing 
his roll-back program for a number of 
food commodities on Sept. 13, stated 
that the corn price would probably be 
adjusted to $1.10 bu, Chicago, to meet 
parity requirements, reopening the un- 
certain corn price situation which halted 
the flow of corn to elevators last sum- 
mer. However, grain price executives 
at OPA are not in agreement with 
Bowles and believe that corn can be held 
at current levels of MPR 346. 

WEA grain officials pointed out that 
if Bowles were using the parity stand- 
ards of the AAA Act of 1988 as the 
basis of his remarks the adjustment 
would have to be made at $1.116 bu, 
Chicago. 

The Bowles statement on corn as well 
as other commodities took operating 
price executives at OPA by surprise, 
revealing the fact that Bowles had not 
diseussed his program with price offi- 
cials at operating levels of that agency. 

What reaction the Bowles corn price 
announcement will have in the corn belt 
is a matter of concern to officials here 
who feel that the announced price is 
not clearly the proper amount that 
parity adjustment would require. Also, 
they say, it attracts attention to a sub- 


ject which WFA hoped would quiet 
down after the recent announcement that 
hog ceilings for next year would be 
lowered. 
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INJURED IN AUTOMOBILE COLLISION 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Richard Schnei- 

der, 19, son of J. O. Schneider, superin- 
tendent of the Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., Cannon Falls, Minn., received seri- 
ous head injuries in an automobile acci- 
dent here on Sept. 13. He regained con- 
sciousness four days later and his con- 
dition was sufficiently improved to per- 
mit his removal from General Hospital 
to the University of Minnesota Hospital 
where a brain specialist will have charge 
of his case. Young Schneider is a stu- 
dent at St. Thomas College, St. Paul. 
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PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
RE-ELECTS ALL OFFICERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—All members of 
the board of directors of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. 
annual meeting of the company’s stock- 
holders Sept. 14. 
the meeting, the 
board of directors of the company held 








were re-elected at the 


Follawing annual 
a meeting at which all company officers 
were re-elected. They John S. 
Pillsbury, chairman of the board; Clark 
Hempstead, co-chairman of the board 
and general counsel; Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president; Max A. Lehman, vice presi- 
dent; Howard W. Files, vice president; 
Alfred E. Mallon, vice president and 
treasurer; Edward H. Mirick, vice presi- 
dent; Patrick J. McKenney, vice presi- 
dent; J. Irl Beatty, secretary and con- 
troller; Bradshaw Mintener, assistant 
secretary; and Cornelius O’Donnell, as- 


are; 


sistant treasurer. 

Departmental vice presidents, reap- 
pointed by Philip W. Pillsbury, presi- 
dent of the company, are William E. 
Derrick, regional vice president, New 
York City; Clifford C. Hine, vice presi- 
dent, Globe Mills Division; Robert P. 
O’Brien, vice president, Feed Mills Divi- 
sion; Alexander Parsons, vice president, 
grocery products sales; and Harvey J. 
Patterson, vice president, bulk products 
sales. 
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CARGO OF FEED MOLASSES 
ARRIVES AT NEW ORLEANS 


New Orteans, La.—A cargo of West 
Indies molasses intended to be dis- 
tributed in the feed trade arrived last 
week in New Orleans. The shipment 
totals approximately 8,000 tons and is 
the first large cargo of feeding molasses 
received at the port since the war 
started. It was imported by the Manard 
Molasses Co., Inc., with the co-operation 
of the War Food Administration and 
other agencies in Washington. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF CF LIFE 
GREENVILLE BAKERY LEASED 

Attanta, Ga—The C. & S. Baking 
Co., Greenville, N. C., has leased the 
bread plant of Mrs. Morton’s Bakery 
and is now operating it. Mr. and Mrs. 
J. O. Morton will continue to operate 
the cake bakery of their business. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 
Cc. F. MeGIE WITH FRASER-SMITH CO. 

C. F. McGie, for several years on the 
sales staff of the grain department of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., is now as- 
sociated with the Fraser-Smith Co., Min- 
neapolis. 
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WAR PROBLEMS TOPIC 
OF MUTUAL MILLERS 


Austin W. Carpenter, Emergency Food 
Commission, Urges Voluntary Feed 
Rationing—All Officers Re-elected 


JAmMEstown, N. Y.—The trade in west- 
ern New York and near-by Pennsylvania 
was well represented at the twenty- 
eighth semiannual convention of the Mu 
tual Millers and Feed Dealers Associ:- 
tion held Sept. 13-14 at the Hotel James 
town, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Austin W. Carpenter, member of Go, - 
ernor Dewey’s Emergency Food Commis- 
sion, who spoke for the fourth consecu- 
tive year at these conventions, urged the 
trade to work for voluntary rationing 
of feeds, He expressed the opinion th:t 
dairy cow rations should have first pri 
ority, followed by poultry feeds, and 
said he thought it only fair that the 
long established poultry feed 
should be given priority over beginners 
in the business. The dealers were asked 
to consider urging their customers ‘o 
liquidate part of their livestock units 
and to create a pattern for the order|, 
rationing of feeds. 

Sam Rice, president of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association, toid 
the conference that no change in tie 
corn ceiling could be expected until tlie 
last part of October. 

All of the officers and directors were 
re-elected as follows: president, Lewis 
Abbott. vice president, Charles Zort- 
man; secretary-treasurer, Robert Gray; 
directors, Haines Merritt, Lafe Glover, 
Roy Gravink, Norman Godfrey, Walter 
Sibley, Fred Bannister. 

The Jamestown hosts, the Ames-Burns 
Co., Wilber Feed Co., Pearl City Mills 
and D. H. Grandin Milling Co., ar- 
ranged a number of social affairs, includ- 
ing a golf tournament, a_ night bull 
game and a banquet which concluded 
the convention. 


buyers 
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DR. NORMAN GOLD TAKES 
DR. RUSSELL WILDER’S POST 


Wasuinoton, D. C,—Dr. Norman Leon 
Gold, assistant to the director of food 
distribution, has become acting chief of 
the civilian food requirements branch 
replacing Dr. Russell M. Wilder, who 
has resigned to return to his regular 
duties at the Mayo Clinic. Affiliated 
with the Department of Agriculture 
since 1934, Dr. Gold previously his 
served as chief of the economic analysis 





section of the federal surplus commodi- 
ties corporation and assistant chief of 
the distribution division of the surplus 
marketing administration. Dr. Wilder 
will continue to serve as medical advisvr 
to the Food Distribution Administration 
and will spend one week each month in 
Washington with its civilian food r- 
quirements branch. 
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SELF-RISING FLOUR GROUP 
PLANS MEETING ON OCT. 8 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Allen R. Corneliu-, 
secretary of the Self-Rising Flour Inst 
tute, has announced that the regular 
semi-annual meeting of the institute will 
be held Oct. 8 at the Read House, Chat- 
tanooga. He is urging all members to 
make plans to attend, as several sul- 
jects that vitally affect the flour business 
will be discussed. 





we 
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NO IMPROVEMENT IN 
LATIN EXPORT TRADE 


“Good Neighbor” Policy Flaws Slow Up 
Flour Business With South 
American Nations 


No improvement has taken place in 
the unfavorable export flour situation in 
Latin America, as the Department of 
State’s “good neighbor” policy continues 
to permit Latin American governments 
to exert complete control of shipments 
of American goods without making any 
effort to protect American export busi- 
ness. 

Indications some time ago that in- 
creased imports of United States flour 
might be allowed by the Ecuador office 
of priorities in October are not bright 
today. Although there is a great need 
for flour in Ecuador, the government 
there has discouraged imports of Ameri- 
can flour and has not been willing to 
issue the necessary import permits al- 
though shipping space has been avail- 
able. Ecuador recently signed a new 
commercial treaty with Argentina and 
has imported about 3,000 tons of Ar- 
gentine flour recently at a higher price 
than offerings from either Canada or 
the United States. 

Ecuadorian newspaper comment on the 
flour situation there has not been favor- 
able to the government policy. Com- 
menting on the situation early in Sep- 
tember one journal said in part: 

“In reference to flour, the fundamental 
object should be to abolish all the diffi- 
culties in importing this article. There 
is a significant case where 500 tons of 
steamship space was offered to a firm 
in the North which was unable to take 
advantage of this offer due to the fact 
that they could not secure the permit 
necessary for making shipment. 

The importing firms of Guayaquil are 
being informed that the difficulties in 
obtaining steamship space have lessened 
considerably, but what good does this 
do if it is hard to obtain permits which 
would bring flour to this market at a 
much cheaper price? . . The govern- 
ment created the problem of consump- 
tion of flour with the so-called control 
of wheat. Immediately afterward there 
was a scarcity of the article and bread 
was the object of the most criminal spec- 
ulation. Now it is difficult to import 
cheap flours from Canada and the Unit- 
ed States, which is forcing the Ecua- 
dorian market to stock up on flour at 
a much higher price, thereby continuing 

. . the suffering of the people who are 
hungry and need to do away with this 
exploitation.” 

Canadian flour is the cheapest on the 
market, being about $1.21 less than 
United States flour and $2.11 less than 
Argentine flour for comparable grade. 
In August, it was reported that the 
government had authorized importation 
of 100,000 sacks of wheat and flour to 
take care of future needs. 

It was predicted in August that some 
flour might be exported to Brazil, but 
arrangements have not yet been made. 
The Brazilian embassy in Washington is 
said to have given its approval and an 
allocation of space from the War Ship- 
ping Administration is awaited. There 
is some indication that the unofficial ban 
on imports of flour from the United 
States which went into effect when the 
priorities system was adopted last March 
may be lifted, 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DELIVERY 
RESTRICTIONS EXTENDED TO WEST 


Eastern States Limitations Now Apply Everywhere in Nation— 
Two Wholesale and Two Retail Deliveries of Flour 
Is Limit—Effective Oct. 11 


Costa Rica has stopped all movement 
of flour until Jan. 1. While oversupply 
of flour was given as the reason, one 
observer said the country has only a 
60-day supply on hand. Efforts to con- 
trol the supply as well as construction 
of a mill in Costa Rica were given as the 
real reasons. 
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“Ribo” Color Effect 
on Biscuit Flours 


Called Negligible 


The effect of riboflavin on color of soft 
wheat flour or biscuits at the level of 1.2 
mg per pound is negligible, a bulletin of 
the National Soft Wheat Millers Asso- 
ciation declares, and therefore no com- 





petitive disturbances during the transi- 
tion period in selling biscuit flour with 
and without riboflavin are expected. 

It has been claimed that riboflavin, 
when added at the level to be required 
Oct. 1, markedly affects the color of 
soft wheat flour and the biscuits made 
from it, but the technical committee 
of the association, after studying the 
problem, declares that pure riboflavin 
has little effect on color. Soft wheat 
flours and blends were included in the 
study, but not bakers’ bread flours or 
bakers’ bread and no opinion is offered 
as to these products. 
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WHEAT SPECIALIST LEAVES 
PURDUE FOR SOUTH DAKOTA 


Inp.—Dr. Wallace W. 
Worzella, member of the agronomy staff 
of Purdue University Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, and widely known to 


LAFAYETTE, 


the milling trade of the country, has 
tendered his resignation, effective Oct. 
1, to accept a position as head of the 
agronomy department of the South Da- 
kota State College, Brookings, S. D. 
For years he has been interested in 
the inheritance quality and winter har- 
diness of Indiana’s winter wheats. He 
assisted in developing a fermentation 
time test and a granulation test of 
wheat, two entirely new techniques for 
appraising milling and baking qualities. 
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ROUND LOT BRAN SALE 
Kansas City, Mo.—A_ round lot of 
bran was sold here Sept. 20 for 90-day 
delivery, one of the few significant sales 
Shorts are still hard 





in recent weeks. 
to find. 
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FREIGHT CAR SHORTAGE 
SERIOUS IN NORTHWEST 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The boxcar situ- 
ation in the Northwest continues acute. 
Railroad men say that at least 1,000 
country elevators are blocked, unable to 
take in any more grain from farmers 
until they can get cars in which to ship 
out some of what they have on hand. 
Railroads have several thousand requests 
for cars that they cannot fill. 
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H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS 
ELECTS NEW PRESIDENT 


MinNeEaApotis, Minn.—L. G. Truesdell, 
Jr., has been elected president of the 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, succeeding Mr. King, who becomes 
chairman of the board. 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—Restriction of 
wholesale and retail deliveries, previous- 
ly in force in 13 eastern states, have 
been extended to the entire nation, ef- 
fective Oct. 11. 
by the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion in Amendment 3B to General Or- 
der No. 17 “in the light of current con- 
ditions in the field of motor transport.” 


The action was taken 


Millers cannot now make more than 
two wholesale deliveries or two retail 
deliveries of flour over an_ established 
route by motor truck during any one 
week. However, this limitation does 
not apply in the case of a one-stop 
wholesale or retail delivery directly to 
a single consignee where a full load 
is carried on the largest motor truck 
owned and ordinarily operated by a 
miller. Sunday wholesale deliveries are 
prohibited. 

The term “wholesale delivery” is de- 
fined in the order as the transportation 
of property by motor truck from place 
of business to retail outlet. This means 
that deliveries of flour or feed from the 
mill or branch warehouse to a retailer 
are restricted but the restrictions would 
not apply to deliveries from the mill to 
its own branch warehouse. 

“Retail delivery” is defined as the 
transportation of property by motor 
truck sold at the retail level for personal, 
family or household use or consumption. 

On or before June 8, every miller in 
the restricted area operating trucks for 
wholesale and retail delivery is required 
to establish within the territory presently 
served by each operating unit delivery 
routes that are neither duplicating nor 


overlapping. An appropriate map must 


<> 
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be prepared and currently maintained 
for each operating unit showing routes 
established or the territorial limits of 
such delivery areas. 


FEED DELIVERIES 


Wholesale deliveries of feed are re- 
stricted in the same way as flour. How- 
ever, there is no restriction on delivery 
of animal feeds to farmers, provided 
that such deliveries are made only to a 
farm and in a vehicle engaged exclu- 
sively in the transportation of farm 
supplies. This exception is made under 
general permits, previously issued by the 
ODT, exempting trucks engaged exclu- 
sively in transportation of farm sup- 
plies from certain provisions of ODT 
orders. 

“Farm supplies” includes any article 
intended for use in the operation of a 
farm. However, it is only when farm 
supplies are being transported to a 
farm that the vehicle comes within the 
exemptions and the vehicle must be en- 
gaged in the transportation of farm sup- 
plies exclusively. 


BAKERY PRODUCTS 


Deliveries of bakery goods are re- 
stricted to six wholesale deliveries per 
week. The official announcement of the 
ODT stated that retail bread deliveries 
were confined to three per week. How- 
ever, in the eastern states where these 
regulations have previously been in ef- 
fect retail deliveries of bakery products, 
except biscuits and crackers, were re- 
laxed in July to permit four deliveries 
a week, not on two consecutive days. 
Presumably the same amendment ap- 
plies to the rest of the nation. 





<> 


Considerable Canadian Wheat 
Moving from Vancouver to U. S. 


Vancovver, B. C.—Considerable quan- 
tities of Canadian wheat are beginning 
to move from this port to the United 
States Pacific Coast points for use as 
feed under the CCC program. Follow- 
ing an initial purchase of some 25,000 
tons of No. 8 northern for shipment to 
Seattle, local grain interests have dis- 
posed of more than 1,500,000 bus for 
other coast points. 

All the business was worked on the 
basis of f.o.b. Vancouver and while noth- 
ing definite has yet been announced, it 
is reported in local grain circles that the 
wheat for California points may be load- 
ed here in deep sea ships since the barge 
method used in the Seattle shipment 
would not be feasible for the long ocean 
haul. 

There are indications of further busi- 
ness being worked in the near future. 
This is based on the fact that initial 
reports of the CCC purchases in Canada 
would run to more than 13,000,000 bus. 
A small amount of wheat has been sold 
from Calgary for rail shipment, but this 
trade is not likely to be large owing to 
the scarcity of rail transportation. 


During the week there were high 
hopes in local grain circles that some 
of the wheat which the Mexican govern- 
ment is seeking from Canada, would be 
loaded from Vancouver elevators. How- 
ever, latest word from Ottawa is to the 
effect that the 50,000 tons or more would 
be shipped from the eastern Canadian 
seaboard. The question of available 
tonnage, convenient ports and discharg- 
ing facilities, governed the decision, it is 
said. 








U. S. TO SELL IDLE 
MACHINES 
Wasuincton, D. C—Some 10,- 
000 pieces of machinery from 
WPA sewing machines to. indus- 
trial boilers and manufacturing 
equipment rendered idle by pro- 
gram changes will be sold by the 
War Production Board, through 
WPB regional offices, Sales will 
be confined to essential war plant 
users as defined in existing regu- 

lations filed at regional offices. 
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FLOUR SALES SLIP BACK INTO 
ROUTINE REPLACEMENT OF STOCKS 


Directions Show Improvement at Most Centers—Family Trade 
Dull and Bakers Well Supplied—Production 
Figures Make Slight Gain 


The slight upward spurt reported by 
some flour mills last week has subsided 
and business once again has settled into 
its dull, quiet routine. Directions, how- 
ever, are improving at almost all centers. 

Another quiet week ruled the Minne- 
apolis market, with 
limited family flour 
inquiry. The bakery 
trade is well cov- 
ered for the present. 





Directions are pick- 
ing up, and at present price levels these 
are more welcome than bookings. Sales 
last week amounted to 65% of capacity, 
compared with 96% a week earlier and 
62% in the corresponding period a year 
ago. Spring clears are scarce and very 
firm in price. 

At Kansas City sales last. week moved 
up to 62% of capacity, compared with 
34% in the previous week and 93% in 
the similar period a year ago. Single 
car and mixed car buyers are virtually 
out of flour in many cases because of the 
ceiling pinch. Larger buyers are not 
affected so much as yet. 

After a period of fair bookings, Buf- 
falo reports demand and sales rather 
light, with the trade well booked. Direc- 
tions are very heavy. Spring clears are 
firm and somewhat scarce, and foreign 
trade is following routine lines. 


Other eastern markets report the sale 
of soft winters lively, with directions 
steady from jobbers and bakers. 

Only scattered business is reported 
at Chicago, but deliveries are listed as 
good. Family demand is off. Soft wheat 
millers in the central states are making 
some sales whenever ceilings permit. 

Mills in the Pacific Northwest have 
booked a fair amount of flour with the 
Middle West and the Southeast. In- 
terior mills have an excellent backlog 
The car 
shortage is beginning to hurt trade. 


of business to move eastward. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour ‘ production gained last week, 
with the total output of the mills re- 
porting to Tne Norrmwesrern MILLER, 
accounting for 73% of the nation’s out- 
put of flour, amounting to 3,376,088 
sacks, compared with 3,006,527 in the 
previous week. In the similar period a 
year ago, when the mills reporting ac- 
counted for 64% of the total, the figure 
was 2,997,738 sacks, two years ago it 
was 2,852,796 and three years ago 2,927,- 
918. All sections of the country showed 
an increase in production, with the 
Northwest producing 153,000 sacks more 
than in the preceding week, the South- 
west 102,000, Buffalo 40,000, the north 
Pacific Coast 3,000 and the central and 
southeastern states 71,000. 





PERSISTENT DEMAND CONTINUES FOR 
FEED OFFERINGS 


—_—_ 


Urgent Requests From Drouth Areas—Prices Continue Stationary 
at Ceiling Levels—Wheat Feeds Trading in Freer 
Manner—Index Figure Unchanged at 188.4 


Feed prices continue stationary at full 
ceiling levels as demand remains per- 
sistent for feed offerings of all kinds. 
Cold weather in northern feeding areas 
and drouth conditions in the South and 
Southeast spur demand from feeders 
even more. Wheat 
feeds are trading in 
a somewhat freer 
manner, but new 
sales cover mainly 
bran as general of- 
ferings of standard middlings and the 
heavy feeds are still out of the picture. 
Oil seed cakes and meals continue main- 
ly nominal. No new trade has taken 
place in the Minneapolis trade area at 
all for soybean meal and cottonseed 
meal. Crushers book occasional limited 
lots of linseed meal for October and 
November shipments, but these..bookings 







Prices 
About the 


Same 


do not begin to take care of the broad 
inquiry which is present. The index 
number holds about unchanged at 188.4. 
A year ago it was 158.6, 

Millfeed production is down slightly 
from the previous week’s total, and is 
reported at about 78,900 tons compared 
with 80,600 tons for the corresponding 
week last year. 

At Minneapolis and the Northwest, 
mills have become fairly well caught up 
on old feed orders and some scattered 
new bookings are taken. The few sales 
which are made consist mainly of bran 
as standard middlings and the heavy 
feeds are still out of the picture in so 
far as new offerings are concerned. Al- 
though some jobbers and users do not 
seem inclined to make future bookings 
for shipments after the turn of the year, 
most operators appear willing to take 





Ne Change in Price Squeeze Problem 


With wheat prices: slowly edging into new high positions, no abatement of the 


pressure on price ceilings has taken place. 


As in recent weeks the cumulative net 


gain for the past seven daySahgs-been small, but sufficient to push up prices fractionally 
to the highest levels since~the early part of 1937,.when comparable flour quotations 


were 5c to 80c bbi higher than-current ceiling maximums. 


Scarce soft red winter 


wheats long ago reached the height of 1927. Sales of flour generally have fallen off, 


although some business is being done. 


on wheat feeds for any shipment 
throughout the crop year stipulated by 
mills and at ceiling prices which will 
prevail at the time of shipment. 

The millfeed situation at Chicago re- 
mains tight and unchanged. Demand 
continues to come in for all types in 
excess of the offerings. Flour produc- 
tion in the Chicago area has increased 
slightly but feed offal does not reach a 
quantity sufficient to be offered upon 
the open market. Mills, however, are 
reported as catching up pretty well on 
back orders. 

At Kansas City the already tight mar- 
ket situation is further aggravated by 
a smaller flour output. In addition to 
the persistent local demand, urgent re- 
quests come in from the drouth areas 
to the south and southeast. Mixers, 
jobbers and country dealers all are 
anxious to book wheat millfeeds ahead 
as fast as mills are in a position to 
offer. 

The millfeed situation at Buffalo con- 
tinues very firm, but there is a slight 
increase in mill output and in alloca- 
tions. No fresh offerings appear, how- 
ever, 

OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


No fresh hopes have been given out 
by linseed crushers by way of increased 
mill offerings. Crushers are besieged 
by requests to book orders both large 
and small, but only a small percentage 
of the demand can be fulfilled. Scat- 
tered, limited quantities are booked for 
October and November shipments but 
these orders do not begin to take care 
of the broad inquiry which prevails. 
Crushers are not booking their deferred 
output as solidly as was the case a 
year ago and_ therefore scattered 
amounts of linseed meal should be stead- 
ily available as the season progresses 
to fill the most urgent cases. No new 
business is reported in the Minneapolis 
trade area at all covering soybean meal 
and cottonseed meal. 
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CHAS. ALTHOFF JOINS IMBS CO. 

Bevievitie, Int.—Charles Althoff, who 
for many years was with Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co. as superintendent at its Hig- 
ginsville and Aurora, Mo., plants, is 
now production manager for the J. F. 
Imbs Milling Co., whose plant is at 
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Lt. Walfred Erickson 


. in a school for chaplains ... 


With the rank of a first lieutenant, 
Walfred Erickson, son of A, W. Erickson, 
the widely known crop estimator whose 
writings are familiar to readers of this 
journal, is attending the school for chap- 
lains at Harvard University. Prior to his 
enlistment in this service he was pastor 
of the Baptist church at Mobridge, S. D. 
He has a wife and child. 





Belleville, Ill. Frank Luby is superir- 
tendent of the mill. 
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NO ACTIVITY IN FEED FUTURES 
There is no activity in the millfeed 
futures market other than bids for de- 
ferred months. Offerings are nil. Ceil 
ing prices are unchanged. 
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A young miller in the Middle East was 
wounded and taken to an American hos- 
pital. He told us that the morning’s gree!- 
ing of the nurses was: “How are you boys? 
What’s cooking?” It seems to be the 
custom to address a British -nurse us 
“Sister”; when the young miller in ques- 
tion used this term toward an American 
nurse, to whom the correct term is 
“nurse,” he was startled at being re- 
proved for becoming “fresh.’—MIULUN®¢, 
Liverpool, Eng. 





More Milk, Eggs, Less Meat Forecast 


Wasuincron, D. C.—A program call- 
ing for less meat and more milk and 
eggs is indicated in the farm program 
for 1944 outlined by the War Food Ad- 
ministration. On the basis of a survey 
conducted by the Department of Agri- 
culture, it is pointed out that because 
of declining feed supplies and an insuf- 
ficient quantity of land, labor and ma- 
chinery to extend feed production, the 
1944 food production program will have 
to place greater enmphasis on food ob- 
tained directly from crops rather than 
from livestock. 

The WFA already has announced an 
over-all crop 1944 goal of 380,000,000 
acres, which would be the largest on 
record. 

An output of 122,000,000,000 Ibs of 
milk—about 4,000,000,000 more than ex- 
pected this year—is indicated to be pos- 
sible for 1944. 

On the other hand, a 1944 pig crop 
of only 100,000,000 head, compared with 


125,000,000 this year, is said to be about 
the top possible. 

The survey indicates an egg produc 
tion of 4,562,000,000 doz compared wit!) 
4,516,000,000 estimated this year is wit! 
in reach. However, limited feed suj 
plies would require a reduction of from 
248,000,000 to 198,000,000 head in th: 
production of commercial broilers, an: 
of from 925,000,000 to 858,000,000 i 
the number of chickens raised on farm- 

Farms would be capable, the stud: 
shows, of caring for about 11,900,00' 
head of beef cattle and calves compare: 
with 12,960,000 this year. A reductio: 
from 54,800,000 to 52,500,000 in the shee} 
and lamb population is indicated. 

Sharpest increases in acreages of fooc 
crops are seen for soybeans, peanuts, dr) 
beans -and- peas, sugar beets and- vege 
tables for both fresh markets and proc 
essing. 

Special emphasis is to be placed o1 
soybeans and peanuts. 





Si 
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HEAVY DEMAND PUSHES 
WHEAT PRICES HIGHER 


Prices Show Small But Persistent Gains 
as Situation Continues Favorable 
to Wheat Ownership 


A slow but persistent gain in wheat 
values is reported, with a favorable at- 
titude toward wheat ownership inspired 
hy continued heavy consumption of do- 
mestic supplies, and failure of sharp 
premiums over loans to draw out in- 

creased or adequate 
quantities to meet 
current needs. Talk 
of corn 
ceilings and less en- 


increased 


couraging war news 
from the Italian sector are also influ- 
eneing factors. 

Wheat prices on the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange last week topped $1.17 for 
the first time since May, 1938, and No. 
| northern traded at more than $1.20 
iu for the first time in more than five 
years. All wheat futures prices went 
to new seasonal highs. 

Threshing of spring wheat has been 
delayed by damp, cloudy weather in the 
Dakotas where 
it is nearing completion; while in the 
high elevation of the far Northwest 
vork has advanced under more favorable 


and western Minnesota 


conditions. Sowing of winter wheat is 
hecoming quite general in the northern 
states and eastern Rocky Mountain re- 
vion where the soil is not too dry for 
In 
sections early seeded wheat is up to a 
vood stand. 


the preparation of seed beds. some 


In the Canadian prairie provinces, un- 
settled weather has delayed harvesting 
operations in Manitoba and some areas 
of Saskatchewan. Most of the wheat 
has been cut in Manitoba but a large 
percentage of the threshing remains to 
be done in the southern area where the 
harvest was comparatively early. About 
77% of the wheat has been cut in Sas- 
katchewan but only 28% has_ been 
threshed. Progress has been slow in 
\lberta except in the drouth area where 
harvesting is nearly over. 
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HEAVY CANADIAN GRAIN 
RECEIPTS AT DULUTH HIT 
of Cana- 


dian grain continue on a large scale, 


DututruH, M1ixnn.—Imports 
last week’s receipts amounting to 2,348,- 
960 Of this amount 969,425 bus 
was wheat, 782,435, bus oats and 597,100 
Boats are arriving daily, 
putting this grain through elevators for 
reshipment by rail. 


bus. 
bus barley. 


There are reports 
that the movement of grain from the 
Canadian lakeheads_ will stopped. 
Because of the heavy in-traffic of the 
past several weeks, complaint has been 
made of interference with the movement 


be 


of the heavy domestic crop to this water 
terminal. Last week Congressman Pit- 
tenger, of Duluth, wired President 
Roosevelt requesting that steps be taken 
to discontinue this moving of Canadian 
grain here. 
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“IS THIS YOUR PAY CHECK?” 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—In order to give 
its 9,500 employees a clearer understand- 
ing of the deductions made from their 
pay checks—for retirement, social secur- 
ity, ‘withholding tax and war bonds— 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has sent 
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each of them a four-page leaflet entitled 
“Is This Your Pay Check?” 

By means of graphic illustrations and 
explanatory text, each deduction is dealt 
Since the 
plains what the employee gets out of 


with separately. leaflet ex- 
each deduction, the effect is to demon- 
strate that the “holes” are more appar- 
ent, than real. 

The leaflet 
ployees early in September, and it had 


was timed to reach em- 
a favorable effect upon their war bond 


purchases, 
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AUGUST CONSUMPTION 
OF BURLAP DECLINES 


Afloat Goods Also Much Less—Importers 
Set to Handle Government Pur- 
chases—Cotton Prices Off 

New York, N. Y.—The removal last 
week of quotas on farmers’ and pack- 
ers’ purchases of new burlap bags for 
the rest of the year is the development 
most affecting the flour and feed trades 
in the packaging field. An amendment 
of Conservation Order M-221 by the 
War Production Board has altered the 
regulation which restricted purchases by 
quotas of 50 to 100% of 1941 accept- 
In other industries, such as pe- 
troleum waxes, salt, stearic acid, it per- 


ances. 


mits the purchase of new burlap bags. 
Additional sizes are also permitted for 
hybrid for cottonseed 
with increased allocations of burlap to 
take care of the expected demand. 


Burlap importers are now geared to 


seed corn and 


function in the handling of the govern- 
ment’s purchases, after a long period of 
inactivity. It is expected that the new 
plan will operate successfully. 

Stocks and consumption of burlap on 
Aug. 31 noticeable decline. 
Afloat goods are also much less, with 
2,000,000 yards this month against 14,- 
000,000 last month. Calcutta stocks are 
lower on both burlap and sacking. 


showed a 


Cotton prices are off, as weather and 
crop reports along with other factors 
that usually influence levels, take second 
place to the war news and the first 
October notice day. Outside interest is 
light and the trade anxiously awaits 
news on the administration’s attitude on 
farm prices and rollbacks. 

The situation on multi-wall paper bags 
holds firmly unchanged, as manufactur- 
maintain sufficient 
stocks to cover amply all needs of the 
flour, feed and chemical trades. 


erers are able to 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth 
13.79 a year ago. 


"ro 


is 17.72 as compared with 
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ADVANCING WHEAT PRICES 
CONSIDERED PROBABLE 


Gradually advancing wheat prices are 
in prospect, according to economists at 
the Kansas State College. Wheat prices 
are being supported by the loan program 
and by government purchases in the 
open market. Therefore, price declines 





from current levels are not expected, a 
report states. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


Sept. 18, 1943 
813,647 
1,231,163 


Northwest 
Southwest 


IN SACKS 
Previous Sept. 19, 
week 
660,815 


Sept. 20, Sept. 21, 
1941 1940 


673,654 733,787 


1,128,996 1,094,783 1,029,180 
404,769 387,990 418,644 
526,174 439,736 453,383 


285,773 256,633 


292,924 





BBUMHAlO cc cccccccsccccseces 445,005 
Central and Southeastern....... 597,115 
North Pacific Coast ........... 289,158 

BOGE 60-00 0kees Mee eneaes 3,376,088 


Percentage of total U. S. output 73 
*Partly estimated. ftIncomplete. 


o 
Sept. 18, Previous 


1943 week 1942 

Northwest ....... 77 62 67 
Southwest ....... 89 81 82 
eer 77 71 77 
Central and S, E. 76 68 68 
N. Pacific Coast.. 70 69 64 
Totals ....¢- 81 72 73 


—Percentage of activity 
Sept. 19, 


2,852,796 2,927,918 
64 64 


3,006.58 


73 








Crop-year flour production 
—————y am July 1 to——, 
Sept. 21, Sept. 18, 





Sept. 20, 








THE SOUTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Gent, 8948 .ccc cs $14,380 768,952 94 
Previous week 814,380 699,527 86 
C 2). eee 814,380 693,038 85 
Two years ago... 814,380 627,080 77 
Five-year AVErAge .....ceeeeceseces 82 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....cecceeceeeees 78 
Kansas City 
Sept. 12-18 ...... 352,800 263,284 75 
Previous week 352,800 254,303 72 
VOOr BHO cesses 352,800 270,082 77 
Two years ago... 352,800 303,220 86 
Five-year AVCrAge ...ccsccccsvecees 77 
Ten-year AVETABC ..cceeseceesesece 75 
Wichita 
Sept. 12-18 ...... 111,132 96,862 87 
Previous week 111,132 72,568 65 
SOGPr GMO  oce0'000 111,132 89,180 80 
Two years ago... 111,132 73,020 66 
Salina 
Sept. 12-18 ...... 109,95 102,065 93 
Previous week 109,956 102,598 93 
BOOP GEO sc2c0%% 109,956 85,244 78 
Two years ago... 109,956 91,463 83 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle and Tacoma District 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Sept. 12-18 ...... 269,100 177,864 66 
Previous week ,100 157,931 59 
WEG? BHO. 26:60:56 256,368 112,776 61 
Two years ago... 256,368 171,175 67 
Pive-VOGF GVOTARO. 006 e sce cecrecdceoss 67 
TON-VORT AVOTARES 22 cccsccccvcece ° 70 

Portland District 

Sept. 12-18 .....+ 143,200 111,294 78 
Previous week 143,200 127,842 89 
TORF BHO .svacer 143,472 96,418 67 
Two years ago... 146,216 85,458 58 
Piv@-YOGQr GVETARBE 2... .cccccccvecoe 72 
TORT ORE GUOTRBE 60666 es ccvecseees 68 











1941 1940 1943 1942 
60 66 7,616,965 7,074,237 
79 74 13,046,052 11,841,316 
67 73 5,077,871 4,434,124 
69 66 6,249,818 4,885,965 
66 69 3,210,421 3,243,784 
70 71 35,201,127 31,479,426 
THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
wane, BB+88 ..cces 738,822 480,744 65 
Previous week 738,822 423,533 57 
a sf) eee 738,822 466,990 63 
Two years ago... 763,518 417,764 55 
Five-year average ......csccccccces 57 
WeoPONP GVOTGRD 2c cdcccccccseccce 58 
Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 
Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 12-18 ...... 319,284 332,903 104 
Previous week 319,284 237,282 74 
SO ae 353,388 269,073 76 
Two years ago... 351,036 255,890 73 
BPiVG-VOOF QVOTERS .cccccccccccccces 77 
TOM=FORE BVOTERS 2. ccccccccccccscs 68 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly Flour Pct. of 
_ capacity output tivity 
Sept. 12-18 ,...... *789,216 597,115 76 
Previous week ..*782,808 68 
FOGS OOD .ccccrs 688,960 68 
Two years ago. 635,275 69 
BAVO-YORT GVOTARS 22. ccccicvesesces 69 
eS 6.56. b:5:5 5 408 46045 S 68 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Including mills not previously reporting. 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Sent. 88-48 ...655 577,416 415,005 77 
Previous week 577,416 404,769 71 
ES rr 577,416 447,639 77 
Two years ago... 568,008 387,990 67 
PIVO*FORP AVOTARS 2c ccccccseccevevcs 77 
TOM=FORF GVETAGS oc ccccssccvvsccsvece 81 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


(3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


r-——Southwest—,  -——Northwest——, -——Buffalo——, r—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year 





Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 








production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Sent: 1048 0454 29,717 354,060 16,452 160,038 101,374 54,683 615,472 
Previous week 27,169 
Two weeks ago.. 28,813 
oN Speen achat 27,297 293,817 142,595 87,473 50,484 623,885 
eae reer 25,994 289,232 140,087 86,431 16,976 515,750 
SS a ee 24,687 266,819 135,546 87,088 47,246 489,453 
| Perr ee 31,000 285,725 149,402 92,620 59,455 527,747 
Five-yr. average 27,739 297,930 145,534 90,997 51,768 534,461 

Higher prices during the 1943-44 wheat changed. 

marketing season (July to June) are It is probable that some of this 
indicated by (1) extremely large de- strengthening of prices will begin in 


mand for wheat for feeding purposes 
and industrial uses, (2) prospects for 
a carry-over next July 1 much smaller 
than in recent years, (3) prospects for 
large requirements for grains and cereal 
products for liberated populations in 
the early postwar period, and (4) pros- 
pect of a subsidy or some type of ad- 
justment which will permit wheat prices 
to advance above the loan basis even 
though the flour ceiling price is not 


September and early October, the re- 
port continues. Wheat prices remained 
unusually steady during the harvest pe- 
riod, and cash prices at Kansas City ad- 
vanced about 3c during the first three 
weeks of August. This, in itself, is a 
good indication of strength later in the 
season. 

There is the possibility of ceilings on 
wheat prices, but such action is not ex- 
pected during the next month or two. 
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FEED WHEAT SALES 
MAY BE RESTRICTED 


CCC Indicates That Orders of Larger 
Buyers Will Be Curtailed— Wider 
Distribution Sought 


Indications that government stocks of 
wheat available for use as feed are being 
rate that may restrict 
future last week-end 
when the Commodity Credit Corp. or- 
dered sales stopped for a couple of days 
in order to check the amount still re- 
maining. 


depleted at a 
sales were seen 


When sales were resumed the CCC 
announced that stocks would be sold 
right down to the bottom of the agency’s 
It was estimated that some- 
thing 100,000,000 bus remained, 
with small supplements coming in from 
Canada. ‘Transportation is a big ob- 
stacle in distribution, and is particular- 
ly difficult now because of the necessity 
of diverting a large number of box cars 
to handle movement of the new crop 
from Montana and the Dakotas. 

Although sales of CCC feed wheat are 
continuing acceptance of orders was on 
the basis that they might be cut to fit 
the agency’s ability to execute preced- 
ing commitments. Feeders have first 
call on available supplies, and feed man- 
ufacturers and other large buyers prob- 


reserves. 
over 


ably will have increasing difficulty in 
obtaining all the feed wheat they would 
like to buy. It is understood that the 
CCC will apply no specific limitation, 
other than that no buyer should have 
more than 30 days’ supply, but the re- 
maining stocks will be parceled out to 
obtain as wide a distribution as possible. 
It may be that on some days a firm 
will not be able to buy any wheat and 
at other times orders will be reduced 
arbitrarily by 50% or more. 

As a result of this, many mills which 
been supplying the trade with 
ground wheat have stopped taking or- 
ders, preferring to assume no further 
obligations as long as supplies of the 


have 


grain are so uncertain. 

Feed manufacturers as well as many 
feeders undoubtedly will be pinched fur- 
ther in their operations by the restric- 
tions on feed wheat sales. Dependence 
has been placed on feed wheat until new 
corn is marketed, and the corn harvest 
still is several weeks away. 
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NEW WHEAT VARIETY WINS 
FIRST IN QUALITY SHOW 


Hvutrcuinson, Kansas.—A sample of 
Comanche wheat grown by U. G. Bal- 
derson, of Dodge City, won the grand 
championship prize of $25 in the wheat 
quality exhibit at the Kansas State Fair 
here. The reserve championship prize 
of $15 was awarded to J. W. Bissett, 
of Hugoton, Kansas, on his sample of 
Turkey wheat. Tenmarq wheat, grown 
by Harvey Smith, of Richfield, Kansas, 
ranked third, and Red Chief, grown by 
Earl G. Clark, of Sedgwick, Kansas, 
placed fourth. Fifth place wan won by 
Logan Holmes, of Elkhart, Kansas, with 
a sample of Early Blackhull wheat. 

Seventy-eight samples were entered in 
this milling and baking contest. Twen- 
ty-five samples were selected to be milled 
and baked on the basis of general ap- 
pearance, test weight and protein con- 
tent. The selected samples were milled 
and baked by the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
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Co., Minneapolis, Minn., Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, and by three 
mills in Salina, Kansas—Western Star 
Mill Co., Shellabarger Mills and Robin- 
son Milling Co. The best 10 of these 25 
samples were then milled and baked in 
the Department of Milling Industry, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. Dr. 
E. G. Bayfield, head of the department, 
and his associates scored the samples. 

Dr. John H. Parker, director of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Association, 
co-operated with staff members of the 
milling industry department and officials 
of the Kansas State Fair in getting en- 
tries for the wheat quality exhibit and 
in exhibiting the wheat and the loaves 
of bread baked from the different en- 
tries. 

An exhibit on Hessian fly was also 
prepared by Wheat Im- 
provement Association. A _ feature of 
the exhibit was a panel on Pawnee 
wheat, an aid in the control of Hessian 
fly in central Kansas. 
of hard winter wheat is from a cross 
between Kawvale and Tenmargq and has 
inherited the fly resistance of its Kaw- 
vale parent. 


the Kansas 


This new variety 
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ITALIAN WHEAT CROP MAY 
EQUAL PREWAR AVERAGE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Italian wheat 
crop this year is believed to have been 
fully as large or even larger than the 
prewar average, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s office of foreign 
agricultural relations. 
er and 





Based on weath- 
indicated 
generally good yields, and on reports of 
increased acreage compared with last 
year, the 1943 crop may have amounted 
to as much as 280,000,000 That 
estimate compares with unofficial esti- 
mates of 268,000,000 bus from 13,000,000 
acres last year and with the average of 
267,000,000 bus from 12,517,000 acres for 
the five-year period 1933-37. Seeding 
last fall was accomplished under gen- 
erally favorable climatic conditions. The 
weather in the winter mild and 
moisture conditions were reported good. 
Spring grain also was sown under ad- 
vantageous conditions. Although a labor 
shortage was reported at harvest time, 
June and July, threshing results were 
said to have been excellent. 


crop reports which 


bus. 


was 
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CHET MERCER A FLOUR SALESMAN 

Chet Mercer, formerly one of the own- 
ers of the Wichita Home Bakery Co., 
and associated with other bakers, 
been appointed sales representative for 
the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wich- 
ita, with headquarters at Springfield, IIl. 
He will operate in Illinois and part of 
Indiana. 





has 
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GOOD CROP INDICATED 
AT BUCKWHEAT MEETING 


Conocron, N. Y.—The buckwheat in- 
dustry was well represented at the an- 
nual meeting of the Buckwheat Associa- 
tion at Elmira, N. Y., Sept. 18. A can- 
vass, made to determine members’ ideas 
of acreage and yield conditions, resulted 
in an average acreage of 97.9% and a 
yield of 102.8% compared with last year. 
Some slight frost and blasting damage 
was reported, but the reports generally 
indicated that a good crop is in prospect. 
The present officers of the association 
were re-elected to serve another term. 
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Bright, Dry Weather Needed to 
Hasten Harvest, Mature Crops 


The week past brought great contrasts in temperature conditions .to different 
portions of the country. It was one of the coldest weeks of record for so early in the 
season in the western Lake region, the northern Ohio and middle upper Mississippi 
valleys and the northeastern plains, while at the same time abnormal warmth pre- 
vailed in the interior of the far West. Harvesting continues in fair progress in Mon- 
tana, North Dakota and the prairie provinces in Canada. The early cool weather 
has retarded maturity of corn and soybeans in many regions. The Southwest is in 
need of moisture for seedbed preparation and wheat seeding. 


* * * 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Rains again covered most areas of western Canada last weck 
and further hindered cutting and threshing operations. Some of the districts were just 
resuming operations after the rains of the week previous. Light to heavy frosts oc- 
curred in all three provinces. It is felt that grades will suffer in Alberta as a result. 
Harvest ranges from 15 to 90% completed in Manitoba and in Saskatchewan 15 10 
75%. In Alberta threshing is only now under way in central areas and only about 
50% of the grain in the northern regions has been cut. Bright, dry weather is 
urgently needed. 


* * * 


Toronto, ONt.—Ontario farmers are now doing their seeding of fall wheat and 
rye. Good progress is being made and acreage increases up to 100% are reported 
from some parts. In many districts, however, seeding grain is scarce on account »f 
the poor crops harvested this year and acreages in those sections will be reduced. 
This applies to both wheat and rye. The same conditions will exist when the time 
comes for spring seeding. 


* * * 


Dopce City, Kansas.—The high plains area continues dry except in limited spots. 
Notwithstanding the lack of moisture, farmers have been seeding whenever there was 
a chance to seed with a hope of the seed getting sprouted and up. Thousands of acres 
in southwest Kansas are thus already sown, probably prematurely, in Hessian fly areas. 


The anxiety of the farmers to get wheat seeded is to provide pasture. The future 
wheat crop is not the first consideration. This is an ill omen for 1944 wheat pro- 
duction. In the limited spots where there has been enough moisture the wheat 
has come up, and northwest of Dodge City, in adjoining Gray County, cattle and 
sheep are already grazing the growing wheat. 

The shortage of pasture, the lack of feed, the declining price of cattle, all are 
factors making wheat pasturage a prime necessity for farmers, but a dry July and 
September and with only moderate rains in August are not at all reassuring. 


* * * 


OxtaHoma City, OkLa.—Because of the continued drouth, very little wheat has 
been planted and only in those scattered areas favored by rains. Generally, fall 
planting has been delayed by lack of rain, as surface and subsoil moisture are badly 
depleted. 

Corn harvesting is under way and probably 50% of the crop has been harvested 
in the southeastern counties. Early planted bottom land corn is producing good 
yields, but generally production is “poor to fair.” 


* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Temperatures averaged much below normal during the past 
week, with moderate to heavy showers, and some light frost reported in the northern 
part of the state. Condition of the corn crop is little changed, and most of the crop 
is safe from frost. Maturing of central Indiana’s corn has been hastened by the cool 
weather and the crop has begun to dry in good shape. Some winter wheat has been 
sown in the north and ground is being prepared for seeding in all other parts of the 
state. Soybeans are in fair to good condition, but the late planting is expected to 
result in lower yields. 


* * * : 


HUTCHINSON, KANsas.—Wheat seeding in Kansas is not more than 25% corn- 
pleted, R. C. Davidson, Hutchinson elevator operator, estimates. Most western 
Kansas areas are too dry and farmers in the central section are now heeding, more 
than during the years past, the advice of county agents to await the fly-free seeding 
date. Growers in this section have taken a terrific loss in the past two or three yeurs 
from Hessian fly ravages. Marketing continues fairly free and would be greater 
but for fear of some holders that the coming crop year will be poor. Most farmers 
are content to hold their wheat past the first of the year because of the income ‘ax 
angle. 


* * * 


Fort WortH, Texas.—Some sections in the Texas Panhandle have received li¢/it 
rains, but in most of the area there has been no relief and little or no preparation for 
winter wheat seeding, and there cannot be without general rains. 


* * * 


Totevo, Oxn10.—The first killing frosts were reported in some parts of Ohio 
Sept. 18. The earliest killing frost last year was reported on Sept. 28, while the 
average date of arrival in Ohio has been Oct. 10. The weather turned warmer laie 
Saturday and considerably warmer on Sunday. Ohio has been getting considerable 
prematurely cool weather which has retarded late-growing crops and delayed ma- 
turity of others. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 








Polar Bear Flour is courteous 
to every high quality competitor 


but yields to none of them. 


~ FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





Seana 





“KANSAS EXPANSION ” 


Has a long-time record of gaining and 
holding customer confidence by its 
invariably high and dependable quality. 


Your trial car will please you. 





The WICHITA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Milling Capacity 5,000 sacks WICHITA, KANSAS 











a | 
x Minnesota Girt Frour... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


° with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched | and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 


















B.A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago || | Mill and Elevator Insurance 


MILLERS OF of all kinds 


e 7 
WHEAT and RYE MARSH & McLENNAN 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 




















Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 10": 


7 nd Builder. Milli Ci 1es Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
a ee DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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Assured 


skilled milling and rigid labora- 
tory control. 


(Pe ae ae ee ee 0 Oe eet 
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‘BEST YET 


Country-milled Flour 





An exceptionally fine flour 


milled from the most carefully 


selected central Kansas wheat. 


Baking Performance 
Plus 


WwW 


The JUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 


JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 





Quality! 


. Careful wheat collection, 





Our Complete Range of Bakery Flours are 
Research and Laboratory Tested 


You don’t need to worry about the flour quality so essential to 
Every 
flour offered by Schultz, Baujan & Co., whether it be soft wheat 


or bakery type, is the continuing result of untiring research and 


your business if you order from “the Beardstown Mills.” 


painstaking laboratory development. That’s because bakery 


flours are a specialty with us . . . not one is a “sideline.” 


5,000 Cwt. Flour——300 Tons Commercial Feed——1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


“The Beardstown Mills” 
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= De 
ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 

SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 

ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 

AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 
AND GRAIN TRADE. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 


“‘Gooch’s Best” 

















s U P E R I Oo R Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
QUALITY 
oa —- eal Better flour for Baker, 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. Jobber and Grocer.... 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


34 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


"HAVASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 


PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 











The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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In Spite of Short Crop .. . 


Enough Soft Wheat for Cake 
Flour— Midwest Laboratories 


There is enough good soft wheat to 
make the high grade cake flours this 
year, the Midwest Laboratories, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, says in its report on the 1943 
crop of soft red winter wheat. How- 
ever, the shortage is such that many 
mills will be compelled to blend in hard 
or semi-hard wheat in some flours and 
family and cracker sponge types will 
have more or less of these hard wheat 
blends, the report adds, 

Even low test weight wheats seem to 
produce good flour, the laboratory re- 
port indicates in discussing milling qual- 
ities of the 1943 crop. A very low test 
weight and higher protein may mean a 
slightly higher ash, especially as_ the 
wheat gets drier. 

With moisture fairly high the straight 
grades are running fairly low in ash 
like last year, the laboratory observes. 
Qn some mill stream analyses the ash 
las been quite low, especially on the 
streams going into patent flours. 

Flour protein, of course, follows the 
protein of the wheat crop which varies 
considerably but in most cases is slightly 
higher than last year. There have been 
very few white wheat flours below 7.50 
protein this year either from Michigan 
or New York, the report says. The 
average will be close to 8.00 or 8.25, it 
is predicted. 

The viscosity of the red wheat flours 
from Indiana and Ohio may be slightly 
lower than last year, ranging from 56° 
to 90°. Last year there were a good 
many viscosities over 100°, the labora- 
tory observes. 

“We believe there is sufficient soft 
wheat to produce the high grade cake 
flour,’ the report continues. “We can 
expect the high grade cake flours to 
have proteins ranging from 8.00 to 8.75, 
ashes running from .32 to .36 and a 
MacMichael viscosity of 60° or below. 
With the slightly higher protein a pH 
of around 5.10 seems to be correct. 
With the high moisture in the wheat, we 
caution you to be careful of too high 
a moisture on your high grade cake 
flours. 

“While this soft wheat crop shows 
good baking qualities we believe most 
of the family flour will be made from 
types of harder spring wheats. 

“On biscuit and cracker flours, where 
all soft wheat is used, there will be a 
tendency toward 100% extraction of 
flour rather than 95%. This will mean 
a little higher ash and possibly a little 
lower viscosity. The Ohio and Indiana 
soft wheat sponge flours will range from 
60° to 85° with an ash close to .41 or .42. 

“There will be considerable ‘low pro- 
tein’ hard wheat blended in the sponge 
flour raising the viscosities at least 10°. 

“Michigan mixed wheat flours will be 
called on for ‘doughing type’ cracker 
flours with viscosities ranging from 40° 
to 60°. 

“Cooky flours from New York and 
Michigan white wheats will have a little 
higher protein and viscosity than last 
year.” 

Discussing the wheat crop the report 
Says that, although there was heavy rain- 
fall during harvest, the moisture in 
wheat has not been excessive. The aver- 


age will be in the neighborhood of 14%, 
or about the same as last year. Test 
weights have ranged from a low of 41 
Ibs per bu to a high of 60 Ibs. A fair 
average will be about 56 or 57 lbs as 
compared with around 59 Ibs last year. 

“We suggest,” the report says, “that 
any soft wheat from which flour can be 
produced be saved for milling purposes.” 

The Midwest Laboratories protein sur- 
vey is summarized as follows: 

“Indiana.—The southern part of the 
state had some high protein wheat. Some 
samples ran from 11.5 to 12%. South 
central Indiana had a few samples run- 
ning high, but the average seems to be 
around 10.5 to 11%. Northern Indiana 
wheat fared better than the southern 
part. The protein for the northern part 
of the state is about 10.9%, with an 
average for the whole state of 10.85%. 

“Ohio.—Central and southern Ohio had 
very little milling wheat. 
average was about the same as last year, 
around 10.50%. Northern Ohio has some 
good milling wheat, with a protein aver- 
age of about 10.75, as compared with 
10.5% last year. 

“Michigan.—White wheat samples av- 
erage around 10%, a few analyzing as 
high as 11%. The red wheat, in most 
cases, was only slightly higher than the 
white wheats. The mixed wheats aver- 
age close to 10.35%. 

“Pennsylvania.—The majority of sam- 
ples analyzed well over 11%, with some 
as high as 12.8% and 13%. An average 


The protein 


of 11.50% is expected, as compared with 
an average of 10.50% for last year. 

“Illinois—The few samples received 
indicate a slightly higher protein aver- 
age than last year’s average of 11.5%. 
The new wheat is expected to average 
around 11.75%. 

“New York.—The white wheat, in most 
cases, is higher in protein than last 
year. We have an average of 9.25%, 
as compared with last year’s 8.5%. 

“Virginia. —The wheat here was hit 
by the very hot weather in June. The 
protein average will be somewhat higher, 
with an average of 10.50% expected, as 
compared to the average of 10% for last 
year. 

“Kentucky.—The few samples received 
would indicate a _ protein of about 
10.75%, as compared to better than 11% 
last year. 

“Tennessee.—Tennessee has a _ little 
lower protein, the expected average for 
this year being 9.5% as compared to 
around 10% for 1942.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOSTON CONFERENCE ON 
DISTRIBUTION SETS DATES 


Boston, Mass.—The fifteenth annual 
Boston Conference on Distribution will 
be held Oct. 18-19 at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston. The conference, a_ national 
forum for problems of distribution, will 
present a program of vital importance 





on what business faces in the postwar 
period. Among the speakers will be 
Dr. Wheeler, McMillen, editor of The 
Farm Journal, who will speak on “Cus- 
tomers for Distribution,” and Dr. Ray- 
mond Miller, consultant on rural affairs, 
who will discuss “Rural America—Post- 
war Consumer.” 
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SUPPORT PRICE PLAN 
FAVORED FOR FARMER 


—~<p>— 


Government Program to Guarantee Mini- 
mum Values Said Favored 
By Administration 


Wasuincton, D. C.—A program of 
support prices is the means now most 
favored by government officials charged 
with promoting farm 
creases for 1944. Farm _ organization 
leaders in Washington say this is the 
impression they received at a conference 
with President Roosevelt and his agri- 
cultural advisers. They also received 
assurance, they said, that consumer sub- 
sidies will be used only sparingly. 


production in- 


Mr. Roosevelt invited to the confer- 
erce Albert Goss, master of the Na- 
tional Grange; Edward A. O’Neal, 
president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau. Federation; James G. Patton, 
president of the National Farmers 
Union, and Ezra T. Benson, president 
of the National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives. Also sitting in were War 
Mobilization Director Byrnes, Economic 
Stabilization Director Vinson, War Food 
Administrator Jones and Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard. 

Under the support price system, al- 
ready in use for some commodities, the 
government guarantees a certain price 
for a farm product. If the market 
price falls below that figure, the govern- 
ment buys at the agreed price. 

Such programs have been carried out 
heretofore by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. Since this agency’s life expires 
Jan. 1, the question of support prices 
may figure in congressional considera- 
tion of legislation to continue the CCC. 





Bureaucrats Held Responsible 
or Muddled Food Situation 


Cuicaco, I1u.—Bureaucratic bungling 
is responsible for a food shortage which 
may become dangerous and perhaps re- 
sult in famine, according to resolutions 
unanimously adopted by the National 
Food Conference held Sept. 16-17 at the 
Hotel Sherman under the chairmanship 
of Frank Gannett, Rochester (N. Y.) 
publisher. 

The resolution stated: “A serious food, 
situation confronts us because of bun- 
gling, complicated and unworkable regu- 
lations by bureaucrats and misunder- 
standings between producers and non- 
producing consumers. 

“Consumers must recognize that any 
attempts to hold down consumer prices 
which discourage production are bound 
to encourage black markets and must 
ultimately lead to dangerous shortages 
and perhaps actual famine. 

“Food and munitions are equally vital. 
Both are absolutely essential for winning 
the war and assuring the peace. 

“To get adequate production of food, 
producer and processor must be put on 
an equality with the manufacturer of 
munitions of war and to that end agri- 
culture must be declared an essential 
war industry. 

“We resent the attempt of the admin- 
istration spokesmen and bureaucrats to 


brand as unpatriotic American farmers 
and members of congress who support 
them. 

“In order to insure an adequate pro- 
duction of food for the successful prose- 
cution of the war and properly to feed 
our civilian population, we urge that 
congress enact such legislation as_ will 
accomplish the following objectives: 

“1. Fair prices at the market place 
instead of the present system of sub- 
sidies which tends to place food produc- 
tion and distribution under bureaucratic 
control. 

“2. That no roll-back of prices be 
financed out of government funds and 
no subsidies either direct or by subter- 
fuge be paid. 

“3. Obtain maximum production as the 
best means to halt inflation, protect con- 
sumers, and militate against the further 
growth of black markets. 

“4. When increased production is re- 
quested by the government, floor prices 
must be guaranteed on all such commod- 
ities to insure against loss to those as- 
suming such war risk. 

“5. Timely provision for skilled labor, 
necessary machinery, supplies and equip- 
ment must be made. 

“6. Unification of the whole food pro- 
duction, processing and distribution pro- 


gram through the establishment, by act 
of congress, of one government agency.” 

The conference, which was called at 
the request of heads of agricultural cde- 
partments of 16 states, drew representa- 
tives from 26 states. The food situation 
was covered by 29 speakers at five “ses- 
sions, five of the addresses being deliv- 
ered by United States senators. 

National health would be endangered 
by a change in diet from a meat basis 
to one of grains and cereals, as proposed 
by some in Washington, the conference 
was told by R. C. Pollock, Chicago, man- 
ager of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. 

“Those behind these policies,” he said, 
“assert that feeding grains to livestock is 
a wasteful practice. It is very evident 
that they have utterly failed to consider 
the fact that about two thirds of the 
feeds used by livestock are not fit for 
human consumption. These include hay, 
pasture, millfeeds and other products 
that are converted into meat.” 

The best inflation control is 
abundant food supplies distributed under 
normal competitive conditions, said Mrs. 
Rose Marie Kiefer, of Chicago, secre- 
tary-manager of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers, Chicago. 


W. I. Myers, acting dean of the col- 


more 
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lege of agriculture, Cornell University, 
suggested that the war food adminis- 
trator carry out an educational program 
for food conservation. 

Any thought of feeding many addi- 
tional millions of people on the diet to 
which we have been accustomed is utter 
nonsense, he added. 


MILK RATION HELD NEEDLESS 

Milk rationing can be averted, said 
Dr. W. E. Krauss, of the agricultural 
experiment station, Wooster, Ohio. “By 
declaring milk a priority food, provid- 
ing adequate amounts of feed for pro- 
duction, and instituting a price and mar- 
keting structure that would result in 
greater utilization for human food of all 
the constituents of milk,” he explained, 
“sufficient market milk and concentrated 
milk products can be made available for 
meeting present and future demands 
without rationing.” 

Despite shortages of manpower and 
machinery, soybean growers expect to 
harvest a record crop of 200,000,000 bus 
in 1943 as a contribution to wartime 
production, said J. E. Johnson, of Cham- 
paign, Ill, president of the American 
Soybean Association, in reporting a die- 
tary trend from meat proteins to vege- 
table proteins. 

Mr. Johnson protested a ruling by the 
pure food and drug administration that 
soya flour can be used in bread as a 
bleaching agent only, and that if more 
than Y of 1% is added to each loaf the 
product cannot be called bread. 

Senator O’Daniel, of Texas, in a speech 
which was broadcast, denounced what he 
termed “communistic theorists, fellow 
travelers and bungling bureaucrats in 
Washington.” He said the food shortage 
was the outcome of bureaucratic bun- 
gling, and OPA price fixing. 

A suggestion that food be taken out 
of politics was made by Novelist Louis 
Bromfield. 

“From Washington,” he said, “there 
arises from time to time the wounded 
cry, ‘Why not offer something construc- 
tive?? To this there are two answers: 
(1) That mountains of constructive sug- 
gestions and plans have been submitted 
to the administration and all of them 
have been ignored until the food situa- 
tion became politically alarming. The 
one man who attempted a practical and 
constructive program—Chester A. Davis 
—quickly was ousted because what he 
planned to do did not fit the political 
maneuverings of the little band of irre- 
sponsible men around the President, 


«planning the campaign of 1944. 


“(2) A constructive plan, the construc- 
tive plan, is evident enough to any per- 
sons of ordinary intelligence. Establish 
an unafraid food administrator with 
power and authority to act in some 
sensible and co-ordinated fashion. Take 
food out of politics and appoint an ad- 
ministrator with the qualifications of 
experience and ability rather than mere 
loyalty to the little group about the 
President. 

“Really adjourn politics and consider 
the good of the country and the progress 
of the war. The vote of farmer and 
food producer and the small business 
man is long since lost beyond recall. It 
cannot be won back.” 


FOOD SCARCITY SEEN 

A scarcity of food in America beyond 
the comprehension of the ordinary man 
is the 1944 prospect unless the produc- 
tion problem is met promptly with a 
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comprehensive program, declared John 
Brandt, of Minneapolis, president of 
Land O’ Lakes Creameries. 

Carl H. Wilken, of Sioux City, Iowa, 
educational director of the National As- 
sociation of Agricultural Commissioners 
and Secretaries, said that while Wash- 
ington theorists were engaged in the 
policy of enforced scarcity of produc- 
tion, America was importing foodstuffs. 

An overall food policy must be adopt- 
ed if food requirements of America and 
her allies are to be met, said F. A. Stare, 
president of the Columbus (Wis.) Food 
Corp. It must deal not only with pro- 
duction of crops, but with processing, al- 
location and distribution, he said. 

Wheeler McMillen, of Philadelphia, ed- 
itor of Farm Journal and Farmer’s 
Wife, said that after nearly two years 
of war, America has no consistent food 
policy. 

“No more amazing product of upside- 
down thinking and fourth term politics 
has yet been offered by the mystery 
minds of the administration than the 
program for subsidies and_ rollbacks,” 
“The net effect is to feed war 
prosperous consumers by borrowing gro- 


he said. 


cery money from the pockets of the vet- 
erans of this war.” 

The nation’s food program needs “a 
strong, over-all, single head with com- 
plete authority,” Lou R. Maxon, former 
deputy administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration, asserted. 

“The present food setup is so com- 
plex that only a strong, over-all, single 
head with complete authority can make 
it function,’ Maxon said. 

“The job needs a tough, hard rough- 
rider who will demand, get and exercise 
the authority needed to make the food 
plan a workable reality. . . . It is ery- 
ing for a hard-working, independent 
food czar or dictator or whatever you 
care to call him. 

“His authority should be complete and 
unhampered. It should extend over 
every agency connected with any part of 
the food program even to the field of 
manpower and it should be absolute and 
final. The appointment should be defi- 
nitely nonpolitical. ... The food pro- 
gram, in fact, needs another Bill Jeffers.” 

Senator Thomas (D., Okla.) stated 
the nation and world face “food and feed 
shortages if not actual famine.” The 
farmers, he added, must have additional 
labor and machinery and a price ad- 
justment so they will receive “at least 
full parity.” 

Senator Thomas also advocated recla- 
mation of potentially productive and 
through immediate completion of irriga- 
tion projects now under construction 
and building of flood control works te 
protect fertile soil. 

Senator Bushfield (R., S. D.), charg- 
ing that the food shortage is due to in- 
expert government planning, said the 
public will take care of its own food 
situation if the planners will develop 
a master blueprint “so we can go ahead 
building our bootleg organization with 
secunity.” 

Bushfield told the conference that 
there is no actual shortage of food, only 
a regulated one. 

“Give the law of supply and demand 
an opportunity to solve this thing for 
us without an army of job holders snoop- 
ing their unsavory way around the coun- 
try, and I predict an ample supply of 
food in 1944,” Bushfield said. 
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YOUR MONEY BACK 

“When a ration point is gone it’s gone 
about that. But 
we can guarantee dollar for dollar and 
dime for dime the cost of all ingredi- 
Pillsbury’s 


we can’t do much 


ents in using 
Best.” 

Thus runs part of an advertisement 
which Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. is spon- 
soring this fall (through MeCann-Erick- 
of a new series based on a 


any recipe 


son )—first 
new guaranty the company is making 
to housewives. From now on, Pillsbury 
will reimburse women for the cost of all 
ingredients they use in anything they 
make if they satisfied “that 
Pillshbury’s Best gives you better baking 


are not 
than any other all-purpose flour.” 

Piilsbury 
which it claims is the first of its kind 
Start- 
ing this fall, it will use color and black 


will promote the scheme, 


in history, in all its advertising. 


and white copy in the national magazines 
and women’s service publications, news- 
papers and farm papers and feature the 
plan on its radio programs. 

In describing the plan, the company 
points out that of course it can not re- 
turn the ration points for the butter, 
sugar, ete., that might go into the pie 
or cake in question. But, it emphasizes, 
it will insure the complete cost of every- 
thing, “down to the last pinch of salt.” 
To qualify for refunds, women simply 
have to write the company telling the 
ingredients’ cost, and they will be reim- 
bursed at once. 


= 
THE FUTURE OF WHEAT 
Many farmers seem to be worried 


about the future of prairie wheat. 

It seems to me there is nothing to 
fear, provided the terms of the Atlantic 
Charter fulfilled at 
peace treaty, 


are the coming 
particularly that 
term which requires that the people of 
all countries shall have easy access to 
the foodstuffs and materials of 
the world. 


world 


raw 


In looking into historical records, I 
find that there never has been a single 
year in the 6,000 years of recorded his- 
tory when all the people of the world 
had anything like sufficient food to eat, 
for even in those years when surpluses 
of wheat appeared in Canada and in 
other places, there always were millions 
of people in some countries who were 
hungry, and so badly needed these food 
surpluses. The remedy obviously is to 
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“Up to a meetin’ of crick millers the other 
day,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, “Sidewheel Bangs, 


Pa who 


Fetchit’s mill was hoggin’ the 
wheat and flour market an’ I'd 
ought to do this an’ that an’ so 
on. 
Yj? was right mild and polite an’ jes’ 
said that so long as a man figgered mill 

— profits was better in the dark of the moon 
ier I allowed his advice was about as valuable 
as a gourd full of branch water, an’ when you 
got right down to it they wasn’t nobody with his daw- 
gawned pants ridin’ on one gallus an’ eatin’ borrowed 
could tell me how to run my mill; an’ I jes’ added kind of 
diplomatic that I was a man of few words an’ done talkin’. 


tells when to buy an’ sell by 
gettin’ his hand read, got up 
an’ orated a lot about how 


So when it come my turn I 


._ 9 
in 


fine cut 


9 99 








free international trade from _ those 
strangling tariffs, custom duties, quotas 
and other obstructions which have, dur- 
ing the past 20 years, so hindered the 
exchange of the farmers’ foodstuffs, par- 
ticularly wheat, for the goods and prod- 
ucts that hungry people in the world 
have, and are willing to offer in ex- 
change for the wheat they need. 

If these existing obstructions to in- 
ternational trade can be removed, then 
I for one, feel convinced the future for 
the sales of all the wheat we can grow 


on our prairies is bright indeed.— 
H. G@, L. Strange. 


What is “galetta”? We have asked sev- 
eral people, including a few who have 
been in South America, from which part 
of the world the term has come. It is 
described as “a kind of bread made 
specially for camp people; it replaces 
ordinary bread as it does not go stale 
and when it hardens is still edible.” It 
sounds preferable to some of the con- 
crete stuff that now masquerades in the 
name of bread.—Milling. 


NUTRITIONAL MARTYR 


No account of brown bread and vita- 
mins is complete without reference to 
William Stark, a medical man trained 
at Edinburgh and in London, who ex- 
perimented on monotonous diets and paid 
the penalty with his life. He had heard 
from Franklin of a printer who lived 


for two weeks on bread and water; 
from Sir John Pringle of Greeks existing 
solely on currants; from yet another 
source of an old lady whose only food 
was mutton fat. So, from 1769, Stark 
began his strange study of dieting by 
experiments on himself, living for 10 
weeks on bread and water except for a 
fortnightly ration of sugar. ‘Twenty 
ounces of bread per day left him hungry 
and caused loss of weight; 30 ounces 
satisfied him, and though the bread was 
no doubt a wholemeal one, he suffered 
from vitamin deficiency. 

Stark lived dangerously on a scorbutic 
diet and became a martyr in his anxiety 
to prove by experiment; at times he 
suffered from bleeding gums and had to 
revive a dull and listless body with “ani- 
mal food, milk and wine” or with “half 
a pint of black currants on Boxing Day.” 

No grave or memorial commemorates 
this man, who died in 1770, leaving a 
diary which might well have been from 
the imaginative mind of Poe—Chemistry 
and Industry, London, Eng. 


The first use of the Canadian govern- 
ment’s compulsory power over the civil- 
ian utilization of manpower was made 
in April, 1943. In that month the gov- 
ernment adopted two measures by which 
men unfit for military service can be or- 
dered to specified jobs deemed suitable 
for them. 
upon to alleviate shortages of labor in 


These measures are relied 


essential industries. 
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FRENCH BREAD 

An object of interest in one of the 
windows of Solomon Stephens’ Ebring:: 
Street shop at Plymouth last week was 
a sample of the kind of bread which 
French people are having to eat. It 
was very dark in 
peared to contain 
linseed oil. A notice on the bread sta‘ed 
that it was baked in France only three 
days before. It appears that it was 
brought to England by three young 
Frenchmen who made a dash from «n- 
emy occupied territory in a motor }.at 
and reached the refuge of an Engiish 
port by trawler. All the food these 
young men had was three loaves of ‘his 
so-called bread. Alderman Stephens s.id 
that on examining the bread he found it 
of very poor quality, and, though «ne 
of the young fellows complained tat 
the rich people could still buy wiite 
bread, Alderman Stephens said he iin- 
derstood that the loaf was of the kind 
generally on sale in France now.—BS \it- 
ish Baker. 


fj 


appearance and ip- 


sawdust and some 


I see by the Washington correspoid- 
ence in Advertising Age that there is an 
“authentic, but official” report that WPB 
plans certain doings about paper «/lo- 
Modifying authentic with « ff- 
cial is something new, but sometime. it 
is hard to keep a typewriter from re- 
vealing the truth—From “The Diary of 
an Ad Man,” in Advertising Age. 


GIFT 


“Grateful native (Italian) woman of- 
fers bread as gift to war correspondent.” 
—Recent news item, 


cations. 


A grateful old woman 
With a shabby black shawl 
Come out a-running 

And offered her all 

To a strange man passing 
As the troops filed by. 
“Long Live Peace!” 

Was her fervent cry 

As she held the loaf outward 
In her shaking hand; 

She knew the American 
Would understand. 

For bread speaks a language 
Known to all— 

Especially when given 

By a woman with a shawl, 


Gates HEsBBARD. 
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SACK IT IS 

| ACK yonder when, by the authority of Caesar, 

we were told that on-and-after we must pack 
and sell no more flour in barrels and fractions thereof 
hut must weigh, measure, package and take toll in 
units of one hundred pounds and its decimal divi- 
sions, there was excusable confusion about what name 
should be borne by this child of Caesarian creation. 

Some millers, it easily will be recalled, wanted to 
he strictly accurate and call it for exactly what it is, 
hundredweight. Others felt that this elongated word 
took too long to pass a given point to be adapted 
io day by day commercial use and argued it would 
ie better to abbreviate it to “ewts,’ a symbol which 
could easily enough be written down but could by no 
means be pronounced, as the reader may easily con- 
ince himself by taking a shot at it. The debate was 
not particularly exciting; was, indeed, without even 
tepid warmth, Yet the question was tossed back 
ind forth with mild interest. 

Meanwhile, every miller ran whichever way of the 
rack his fancy dictated, the conservative element, 
with an eye characteristically on possible legal inter- 
pretations, giving the new unit all three suggested 
names, “hundredweights, ewts and sacks,” like Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison Jones. Ultimately, the Millers 
National Federation threw in, with evidence of some 
reluctance, on the side of “cwts,” and there the matter 
las remained—not to say exactly rested. 

We ourself, being both a trackside observer and 
| party at interest because we had to use some term 
for the new unit a hundred or more times in every 
issue, expressed a certain favor for the single word 
“sack.” We felt this way not only because it was 
perfectly definite English but also because it actually 
was and is a sack and that, regardless of all direc- 
tives, people naturally would sooner or later call it 
a sack, just as in bygone years they had called its 
antecedent a barrel. Also, we placed a small bet on 
the race by playing “sack” across the board, win 
place and show, and using that word in our own 
columns. 

Last week, we discovered that, for perhaps the 
first time in ten and a half years, we and the gov- 
ernment are as close together as two fingers on the 
same hand, going right along in harmony and a cer- 
tain sort of probably transient friendship. For the 
Department of Commerce and its side kick, the Bureau 
of the Census, have adopted “sack” as the term ap- 
plicable to the production unit for flour in their 
statistics—and there we are. We do not know if the 
OPA will rock along or if the CCC, or FBI, or some- 
body, will jump down the throat of anyone who 
hereafter says “cwts” above a whisper. But there 
certainly is official cognizance and people may as well 
watch out unless or until somebody else puts forward 
nother idea. 
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“RIBO TINT” 


E have discussed somewhat casually with mill- 

ers of family flours the possible extent of house- 
wife protests against the creamier cast on flour soon 
to be produced by the compulsory addition of ribo- 
flavin to the enrichment formula. While they are all 
in substantial agreement that fault will be found and 
that some explaining will have to be done, at least for 
several weeks, they are apart in their forecasts of the 


faultfinding possibly extending to disturbance to ¢on- 


sumer brand preferences. 

It probably is fair to assume that many a con- 
sumer who discovers her first package of riboflavin 
enriched flour to be distinctly creamier in color will 
demand that her grocer take it back or, at least, will 
try another brand next time. Soon, of course, she 
will find that the grocer’s explanation that all flours 
now are slightly yellow is quite true. But, meanwhile, 
there is a break in her long established preference; and 
such breaks always are a matter of concern to the 
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miller or distributor whose family flour brand and 
consumer preference are priceless possessions. 

Here and there we find a miller giving considera- 
tion to the possible merits of inserting a suitable slip 
in packages of family flour explaining the cause of 
the altered color. While it is possible that this 
straightforward explanation would cause an unfavor- 
able reaction toward the whole enrichment program, 
it could be no more pronounced than the protest 
when the consumer discovers the truth for herself. 
It also is fair to anticipate that many housewives, if 
given free choice between plain flour and white bis- 
cuits and cake, and enriched flour with its yellowish 
products, will elect to sacrifice the enrichment. Here 
quite obviously is a job awaiting the compulsory en- 
richment of all family flours. 

How bakers may fare in consumer favor when 
their fine white bread turns slightly yellow overnight 
is something else again. The super-health boys and 
girls always have insisted that people would choose 
a creamier loaf if they could get it. Practical baking 
experience long has been a sufficient denial of this. 
Now that all bread is soon to be yellow, the truth 
will be revealed. Meanwhile, we suspect that yellowish 
flour and bread soon will give millers and bakers a 
new chore to occupy their idle 





if any—hours. 
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RIGHT UNDER OUR NOSE 


BOXED paragraph in Business Week is our au- 

thority for the story that flour millers in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas have been “running experi- 
mental grinding tests of kafir, milo, barley and other 
grain mixtures with wheat—just in case.” 

The phrase “just in case” refers to the suspicion 
alleged to exist in the minds of millers that the drain 
on our wheat supplies may so exhaust them as to 
“catch the millers napping.” Millers recall, says the 
piece, that in World War I they had to mix baser 
food grains with wheat and they do not want to be 
caught off base again. 
their shirts that time. 


Some of them well nigh lost 


That is the way it goes. Things happening right 
under our nose that we never heard of. Last we 
heard, millers in the states named, as well as nearly 
every other place in the country, were more inter- 
ested in grinding wheat to supply as much feed as 
possible than they were in grinding feed grains for 
either present or prospective use for human food. 
Indeed, only a fortnight or so ago we had a letter 
from a miller in Nebraska asking us please to help 
him dispose of some flour he had in his warehouse, 
as well as some more he planned to grind, on account 
that he was in such a terrible fix about supplying 
feed to his customers. 

It undoubtedly is true that, with the government 
throwing wheat about for animal feeding and commer- 
cial uses at the rate of something like half a billion 
bushels a year, there is a definite possibility that at 
the end of another twelvemonth we may be using pink 
or violet colored coupons to secure our wheat bread 
allotment. -Yet, at worst, that time is over several 
more hills. It certainly is not swfffeiently imminent 
to justify millers in taking practice shots at grinding 
barley and one thing and another now. Some of the 
more hopeful ones might, perhaps, be warranted in 
taking a few trial swings at grinding soybeans for 





making a kind of meat loaf in the bakery in case 
we run out of beef proteins. The government is said 
to be figuring on that. Yet that is a problem all its 
own and quite unrelated to Business Week’s idea of 
using milo maize to make wheat flour friskier—‘just 
in case.” 

There are so many of these things we do not know 
about. Here is the whole world filled with adventure 
that we cannot keep up with, but we should do better 
than have millers no farther away than our waistcoat 
buttons playing around with making phony flour and 
us having to hear about it from far-off places. Great 
times and great events. 
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MR. EVANS’ ANNIVERSARY 


@ pew those who have shared our own privilege 
of claiming the friendship of Mr. Edgar H. 
Evans through some part of the half century during 
which he has been an important figure in the flour 
milling industry as well as a distinguished citizen of 
his own city and state, can appreciate the background 
of affectionate regard which led to his being honored 
guest at a dinner given one day last week by 25 of his 
long-time business associates in celebration of his com- 
pletion of a half century of service to the Acme-Evans 
Co., of Indianapolis. 

While 50 years is the officially established term 
of Mr. Evans’ association with milling, his real con- 
nection dates from boyhood days when he played about 
the millstream of the old Hoosier mill at Indianapolis 
and later, grown to manhood, aided his father, George 
T. Evans, who conducted the business for many years 
and thus laid the foundations of the present estab- 
lishment. It was not, however, until 1893 that the 
young man took a full time job as his father’s asso- 
ciate. This led in due course to his becoming head 
of the company sixteen years later. 

Not only has Mr. Evans attained signal success 
in the operation of his own family enterprise but he 
has, through the long years contributed generously 
of his time and ability to civic affairs in his com- 
munity and of his sound understanding and experi- 
ence to the flour milling industry. A man of gentle 
manner and quiet speech, Mr. Evans is nevertheless 
known for his strong convictions and, on suitable 
occasion, their vigorous expression. His sound and 
capable leadership among millers of central states 
long has been recognized and his participation in the 
industry’s larger affairs, especially in his service to the 
Federation before, during and in the years following 
his term as its president, notable. 

We are confident we express the wish of scores 
of millers everywhere that this appropriate celebration 
of his fiftieth anniversary as a miller may be merely 
a milestone along a much longer, useful and happy 
journey. 
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CONFESSIONAL.—“In_ these energies of the 
spirit, he [Churchill] radiates upon the cause in which 
we are engaged an habitual vision of greatness. The 
war as he reveals it is not only strategy and logistics 
and production, not a mere series of bombings, land- 
ings, ship movements, factory schedules, rationing and 
taxes, but the historic drama of our century. Nations 
cannot wage a war of this magnitude unless they 
carry with them in their minds and hearts such a 
measure of its depth and its scope. That is why our 
spirits languish when their daily food is only the mili- 
tary communiques, press releases and an absolutely in- 
tolerable flood of gossip journalism, pipe-line journal- 
ism and intrigue journalism, about who is in the dog- 
house now, and how the courtiers at the palace are 
planning to cut one another's throats, and how mis- 
understood and unappreciated are those who hand 
out the dope to those who then lick their boots.”— 
Walter Lippman. 
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Canadian Milling Industry Looks 
for Needed Relief on Tax Front 


‘Toronto, Onv.—-Now that the govern- 
ment at Ottawa has announced its in- 
tention to put the flour milling industry 
in a position to achieve full production 
those in the business are hoping that, 
besides replacing the working forces 
which conscription drew away, the mani- 
fest injustice of existing taxation will be 
rectified. As has been explained before 
in this correspondence the excess profits 
tax as this is applied in Canada bears 
with exceptional severity on the milling 
industry. It was unfortunate that the 
years chosen as standard for profits hap- 
pened to have been marked by excep- 
tionally low earnings in this particular 
industry with the result that practically 
all mill profits are taken by the tax. 
The residue does not allow anything to be 
put away for depreciation and replace- 
ments, or, at least, not enough to take 
care of a situation such as the present 
abnormal demand for flour imposes. 

Any serious survey of the milling re- 
quirements of this country in view of 
extraordinary demand which has al- 
ready appeared will convince the au- 
thorities at Ottawa that far more gen- 
erous allowances for replacements and 
new construction than are now available 
are an imperative feature of the situation. 
Mill machinery wears out as fast as any 
other. In facet, when full time (which 
in the milling industry means 24 hours 
per day) is the rule, wear and _ tear 
reaches a degree which calls for fre- 
quent replacements. Under the condi- 
tions of today it is hard to secure new ma- 
chinery. In cases of serious breakdowns 
the whole plant goes out of business 

A generous policy at Ottawa with re- 
gard to depreciation would give millers 
a confidence in the future which is en- 
tirely lacking now, They would be able to 
plan with when the 
time comes they will have the money to 


a certainty that 
replace and rebuild on hand. Under ex- 
isting conditions this assurance is im- 
possible and the wiser millers are gov- 
erning their operating policies accord- 
ingly. 

Another factor which is cutting down 
flour production in Canada _ seriously 
A recent min- 
isterial announcement at Ottawa_ indi- 


is the problem of labor. 


cated that the government is at least 
aware of this fact and will try to meet 
the need with a more co-operative ad- 
ministration of its own selective service 
policy. Hitherto mills in all parts have 
been leading in vain for men to fill es- 
sential jobs. Without the needed help 
they cannot work full time, though this 
is necessary if they are to carry out 
their contracts with the British purchas- 
ing authorities. 

One other major factor is at present 
waiting for solution if Canadian mills 
are to measure up to the fullest require- 
ments of their place in the current war 


picture. This concerns their supplies of 


wheat. Though transportation compan- 
ies are doing their best to move grain 
from the west the fact remains that im- 
portant losses of operating time are fre- 
quent in eastern mills for want of wheat. 
The time taken to move grain from the 
west has been lengthened so seriously by 
congestion of traffic at key points as to 
leave mills pretty much at the mercy 
of chance where important war orders 
are concerned. <A_ little constructive 
study of this problem at Ottawa would 
probably work a cure. 

In spite of these problems and handi- 
caps the flour mills of Canada expect 
to carry on with increasing efficiency 
where they have co-operation from the 
war control authorities. They are now 
promised that officially by a responsible 
member of the government itself. 

A. H. B. 
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CANADIAN LAKEHEAD PORTS 
CLEAR 250,000,000 BUS 


Winnirec, Man. — Nearly 250,000,000 
bus of all grains cleared from Cana- 
dian lakehead ports during the crop 
year 1942-43 to make up a total of 1,165 
cargoes, according to figures of the sta- 





tistics branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. 

Canadian vessels carried 947 cargoes, 
but three of these were wrecked en 
route. The remainder were carried in 
United States bottoms. 

Wheat clearances for the crop year 
totaled 171,325,422 bus and included 40,- 
071,195 bus unloaded at United States 
Buffalo took in 32,639,119 bus, 
Erie 6,726,708, Oswego 402,176 and Du- 
luth-Superior 303,192. 

Oat shipments amounted to 36,303,618 
bus, with 28,514,088 bus unloaded at 
United States ports. Buffalo elevators 
took in 20,957,109 bus, Chicago 4,205,- 
000, Toledo 2,168,000, the remainder go- 
ing to Duluth-Superior and Erie. 

Roughly 26,250,000 bus of the 32,438,- 
575 bus of barley cleared went to the 
United States. Buffalo received 10,056,- 
665 bus, Duluth-Superior 7,769,000, Mil- 
waukee 6,865,000 and Chicago 1,009,000. 
The balance went to Erie, Oswego and 
Toledo. 

Rye shipments totaled 1,590,318 bus, 
practically all of the 1,320,000 bus di- 
rected to the United States went to Chi- 
cago. Flax shipments of 5,669,143 bus 
included 4,932,000 for the United States, 
with 3,857,000 unloaded at Buffalo. 
Cleveland and Duluth-Superior took the 
remainder. 


ports. 
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OATS, BARLEY BONUS TO BE PAID 

Winyirec, Man.—Farmers in western 
Canada will receive payments of 10¢ and 
15c bu, respectively, on oats and barley, 
in addition to the market price. Pay- 


ment will be made at time of delivery 


to the country elevator. This is to give 
the farmer “full benefit” on exports to 
the United States. Arrangements cover 
the 1943-44 crop year, which began on 
Aug. 1. No change has been made in 
the ceiling price of oats and barley. 
These remain at 51%c and 64%c, re- 
spectively. Should a surplus result in 
the equalization fees in excess of the 
10¢ and 15¢ bonuses it will be distrib- 
uted to farmers after July 31, 1944. 
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Value of Canada’s 
Farm Products 
Materially Higher 


Toronto, Ont.—The gross value of 
agricultural production in Ontario in 
1942 is estimated at $555,889,000 an in- 
increase of about $95,000,000 over the 
preceding year and $308,205,000 greater 
than in 1932, the low point of the depres- 
sion. The largest gains were shown by 
field crops, which rose from $181,479,000 
to $209,014,000. Farm animals rose from 
$125,369,000 to $139,208,000. Dairy prod- 
ucts increased from $77,109,000 to $102,- 
716,000. 

For the whole of Canada the gross 
value of agricultural production in 1942 
is estimated at $2,079,954,000 compared 
with $1,430,123,000 in the preceding year 
and $766,794,000 in 1932. 

Cash income of Canadian farmers dur- 
ing the first six months of this calender 
year is estimated to be 25% higher than 
in the same period of 1942. The total 
was $538,300,000 as against $428,700,000 
last year. In the same six months of 
1941 the cash income was $356,800,000. 
This increase was most marked in the 
prairie provinces of the west, Saskatche- 
wan leading these in amount. The only 
province to show no increase was On- 
tario. Income from wheat was substan- 
tial in most wheat-growing provinces but 
the biggest gains came from oats and 
barley. 
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ON WESTERN INSPECTION TOUR 
Winnirec, Man.—D. I. Walker, To- 
ronto, president and general manager of 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
is on an inspection tour of the com- 
pany’s offices in western Canada. 








LAKE GRAIN SHIPMENTS 
EXCEED ALL RECORDS 
Toronto, Ont.— Movement of 
grain from the head of the lakes to 
eastern Canada and United States 
points from the opening of navigation 
is reported by the Lake Shippers 
Clearance Association to have ex- 
ceeded all records. Shipments during 
the present season of navigation were 
183,000,000 bus via vessel and 29,- 
000,000 bus by rail, a total of 212,000,- 
000 bus. The demand for milling 
wheat and feeding grain in eastern 
Canada exceeds present transporta- 
tion facilities. 





Canada’s Winter 
Wheat Crop Sharply 
Under That of 1942 


Toronto, Ont.—The winter wheat crop 
of Canada this year, according to in 
estimate of the Dominion Bureau of S\:- 
tistics, amounts to 13,823,000 bus, is 
against 23,391,000 a year ago, and the 
yield per acre is 23 bus compared with 
30. Ontario produces all the winier 
wheat grown in Canada. In addition to 
the low yield the grain is poor in qu:l- 
ity. 

The quantity of spring wheat grown 
in Ontario is small and less than usual 
The amount is 643,000 bus 
as against 861,000 in the preceding yeir. 


this season. 


Crops of oats and barley are also ligitt. 
The yield of oats amounts to 34,677,000 
bus as against 84,538,000, barley 6,41/,- 
000 bus compared with 12,179,000, rve 
1,030,000 bus as against 1,501,000 and 
flaxseed 216,000 bus compared with list 
year’s 262,000. 

The pastry and biscuit trades of Cuan- 
ada are being heavily handicapped by the 
shortage of Ontario winter wheat flour 
due to shrinkage in the crop of this grain. 
Most soft wheat mills are changing over 
to western spring wheat in order to keep 
going. They are also making blends 
in which a large percentage of hard wheat 
is ground. These measures may tie 
the trade over into another crop but they 
do not solve a problem which has _ been 
developing for some years, namely, that 
soft winter wheat production in Ontario, 
where most of this wheat is grown, is 
now a minor factor in the Canadian pic- 
ture. Circumstances in the markets for 
products derived from this grain are 
such that farmers who grow the wheat 
do not find it a paying proposition to 
part with their grain to millers or de«!- 
ers. The return from its use as fecd 
is greater. This may not last but it ‘s 
at present cutting down the use of wint«r 
wheat flour in Canada. 
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PRODUCER GETS MORE FOR FLAX 

Winnirec, Man.—The Dominion go: - 
ernment last week boosted the price 
the producer for flax for 1943-44 to $2.50) 
bu, basis No. 1 C. W., in store at Fort 
William and Port Arthur. This com- 
pares with $2.25 for the 1942-43 crop 
year. The increase represents an ai- 
justment by reason of expected profi‘s 
on export sales to the United States. 
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DONALD BROWN IN THE EAST 

Toronto, Ont.—Donald Brown, °f 
Vancouver (B, C.) Flour Sales, Lt. 
spent several days of last week (7 
Toronto where he visited members °f 
the trade. He is interested in obtaining 
supplies of Ontario winter wheat flor 
for distribution on the Pacific Couw-t 
of Canada. 
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British Government Promotes | 
Concentration of Feed Industry 


Lonpon, Enc.—Recently a scheme for 
the concentration of the provender mill- 
ing and compound manufacturing indus- 
tries was introduced by the Ministry of 
Food. A wartime company under the 
name of Conpro, Ltd., was formed to ad- 
minister the scheme, and it is compul- 
sory upon all manufacturers to become 
members of the company if they are 
‘mong those who manufactured 5,000 
fons or more per annum in the pre- 
var years and who operate under a 
-pecified manufacturing lincense. Mem- 
bership is also open to smaller manufac- 
turers if they are prepared to accept 
ihe conditions of membership. 

All members of Conpro, Ltd., are re- 
quired to maintain a standard of out- 
put according to the number of opera- 
Mills 
the scheme receive a payment on account 
of their standing charges, these payments 
being made through Conpro. The or- 


tives employed. silenced under 


ganization obtains its funds from the 
manufacturing members by contributions 
The purpose of 
the scheme is to release factory space 
for essential war industries and to effect 
a limited saving in manpower. 


based on production. 


Apparently all has not gone smoothly 
with the undertaking, the manufacturers 
hanging back from joining, due, it is 
stated, to a misunderstanding of its 
nature. The secretary, accordingly, has 
circulated the following detailed particu- 
lars: 

“The scheme has been brought into 
being at the request of the Ministry of 
Food so as to insure that only the effi- 
cient firms shall continue to manufac- 
ture. A standard of efficiency for com- 
pounds has been fixed, which at the 
present time requires manufacturers to 
achieve a minimum output of 7 tons 
of cubes or 9 tons of meals per opera- 
tive unit per week. 
operative unit is defined as one man 
aged 18 or over but under 65. Men 
over 65, youths under 18, and women 
count as two thirds of a unit. In most 
country compound mills some of the 
staff engaged on the manufacturing side 
are also engaged part of their time on 
other sections of the business, such as 
seed cleaning or handling home-grown 
grain. 


For this purpose an 


In calculating whether you are 
complying with the standard of efficiency, 
therefore, you must take into account 
the actual time worked by each man on 
the manufacture of compounds. I am 
told that country compounders should 
have no difficulty whatsoever if they 
are even moderately efficient in comply- 
ing with this test. If you are unable to 
comply with it, that will not mean that 
you will lose your license and never be 
able to start in manufacture again. In 
calculating the number of operatives 
you should exclude management, sack 
printers, repairers and cleaners, canteen 





attendants, watchmen, 
maintenance staff. 

“Now let us look at the grounds on 
which your mill may be closed under the 
scheme. It can be closed if you fail 
to comply with the standard of efficiency. 
It will be automatically closed if the 
mill is destroyed by enemy action. In 
addition it can be closed if it is req- 
uisitioned by any government depart- 
ment. If your mill should be closed 
the amount of compounds and provender 
previously manufactured by you will be 
manufactured by another firm on your 
behalf, and that firm (known as a 
‘nucleus’ firm) will pay you the full 
margin, namely, 33s 6d ($8.04) per ton 
on compounds. If you are not a member 
of Conpro, than it is likely you will 
only get the distributing dealer’s margin 
of 13s 6d ($3.24) per ton, 

“With regard to firms that have al- 
ready closed down their manufacturing 
side, if this is due to damage by enemy 
action, and another firm, which joins 
Conpro, is manufacturing your com- 
pounds, then a claim for compensation 
If, however, you have 
made no arrangements for another firm 
to manufacture on your behalf, you will 
not be entitled to join Conpro, since 


gatemen and 


can be made. 


you cannot be regarded now as a manu- 
facturer of compounds, If you are 
closed down, your license will not be 
taken away, and arrangements will be 
made after the war to allow you to re- 
start. 

“You must pay the levy of Is 6d 
(36c) per ton on all compounds manu- 
factured by you and on provender which 
(The ingredi- 
ents ground for inclusion in compounds, 
of course, do not bear the levy, since the 
levy is paid on the completed com- 
pounds.)  Gristing of farmers’ corn 
does not come under the scheme, and 
therefore no levy is payable on that part 
of your manufacturing business. If the 
amount received from the levy of 1s 6d 
(36c) per ton is more than is required 
to settle the claims of firms silenced 
under the scheme, then the surplus will 
be repaid to members. This may mean 
that a part of the levy 
of 1s 6d (36c) per ton may be returned 
to you at the end of the company’s finan- 
cial year. The Is 6d (36c) per ton is, 
of course, a trading expense, and will 
be dealt with as such in your accounts. 

“Should your manufacturing side be 
closed down under the scheme you would 
be entitled to compensation in respect of 
your normal standing charges on your 
mill. Compensation will not include any- 
thing for profit since you will continue 
to receive your profit of 33s 6d ($8.04) 
per ton from the nucleus mill which will 
be manufacturing compounds on your 
behalf, which you will continue to sell. 
The maximum amount of compensation 
payable is 12s ($2.88) per ton on the 
output of compounds and provender 


is sold in straight form. 


substantial 


manufactured in the year ended Decem- 
ber, 1942. 
facturing 300 tons per annum, the maxi- 
receive whether your 
standing charges exceeded that sum or 
not would be 300 X 12s, i.e., £180 ($864) 
per annum. It is, however, most likely 
that this figure would adequately cover 
the standing charges on your manufac- 
turing side. 

“It is not known whether Conpro will 
take any 
rangements for the compounds trade, 
but that is a possibility since firms are 
being silenced under that scheme and 
it will be for that company to see that 
such silenced firms can restart after the 
war. The company, therefore, has an 
active interest in postwar arrangements. 
Finally, therefore, it would appear to 
be in the interests of firms, of whose 
business the manufacture of compounds 
and provender is a substantial part, to 
join Conpro, but if you are in doubt 
after reading my letter of June 28 and 
this letter, I would suggest that you 
discuss the matter with your council 
representative. 

“I ought to make it clear that these 
remarks only apply to firms holding a 
C18/C51 license. Applications from the 
very small manufacturers operating un- 
der a General License will, I believe, be 
rejected by Conpro, Ltd., and therefore 
there is little point in their making ap- 
plication for membership.” 


If, therefore, you are manu- 


mum you could 


active part in postwar ar- 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SAYS CANADA’S FOOD ROLE 
IS SERIOUSLY JEOPARDIZED 


Toronto, Ont.—In an interview given 
to the Financial Post, D. C. MacLachlan, 
president of Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, had this to say about the 
contribution of food by Canada to the 





needs of a world at war: 
“Canada’s proper 
world trade, for the first few years at 
least, will be centered around the sup- 
plying of food to the liberated countries. 
This essential role is now being seriously 
jeopardized by the manpower shortage. 
“Production of grain, the movement 
through country and terminal elevators, 
the movement of grain by lake steamers 


place in postwar 


and on railways, the processing of grain 
fer the proper feeding of livestock and 
poultry, all these essential functions are 
being seriously curtailed by the acute 
labor shortage. The first step to be 
taken to make sure that Canada may 
assume her responsibility as well as her 
great opportunity of supplying food to 
a hungry world, therefore, is to effec- 
tively deal with labor shortage in essen- 
tial food industries.” 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MONTREAL MILLERS VISIT WEST 


Wiynirec, Man.—C. H. G. Short, vice 
president and managing director Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, together with W. L. MacGregor, 
sales manager, and R. Hutchison, treas- 
urer, arrived in Winnipeg this week on 
an inspection tour of western Canada. 


Ministry of Food 
Takes Over Millers’ 


Research Laboratory 


Lonvon, Enc.—The Ministry of Food 
has entered into an arrangement with the 
British 


Millers for the use of the association's 


Research Association of Flour 


extensive laboratories at St. Albans, 
Hertfordshire, for the duration of the 
war, securing at the same time the serv- 
ices of the existing staff.. The laborator- 
ies will in future be known as the Cere- 
als Research Station of the Ministry of 
Food. The transfer took place on June 1. 

Dr. P. Moran, D.Se., Ph.D., director 
of research to the Research Association 
of British 
director of the Cereals Research Station 
for the Ministry of Food. 
1940, acting as 
deputy scientific adviser to the Min- 
istry of Food and in March, 1943, he 
was appointed, in addition, director of 


Flour Millers, will act as 


Since June, 
Dr. Moran has_ been 


Food, in 
which capacity he will direct the work at 
St. Albans. 

It is stated that the public spirited 


research in the Ministry of 


action of the British milling industry 
in this connection is much appreciated 
by the Ministry of Food, as the labora- 
tories will be of invaluable help to the 
Ministry for all food research problems 
but in 
work connected with cereals and cereals 


particular for the specialized 


products. 
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WHEAT BOARD BUYS BEANS 
The Canadian Wheat 
Board is advising producers of soybeans 


Toronto, Onr. 


to contact dealers in their respective dis- 
tricts relative to making deliveries. The 
board has been authorized to buy soy- 
beans at $1.96 bu for No. 1, $1.95 bu 
for No. 2, $1.92 bu for No. 3, $1.85 bu 
for No. 4, tough 2c under straight grade, 
damp 7c under, moist 13¢ under, wet 20¢ 
under, basis domestic freight rates, de- 
livered, Toronto. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





18,000,000 BUS FOR EXPORT 
Winyirec, Man.—Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week ex- 
18,000,000 bus. This included 
more than 5,000,000 bus in the form of 
flour sold for United Kingdom account. 
Mexico took more than 6,000,000 bus of 
Manitobas and a similar amount was 
sold to the CCC for feeding purposes in 
the United States. Close to 500,000 bus 
were reported sold for Greek relief and 


ceeded 


a minor amount was taken by Eire. 
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NEW ELEVATOR IN OPERATION 

Winnipec, Man.—Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co.’s new elevator at Portage 
la Prairie took in its first load of grain 
last week. The old elevator was de- 
stroyed by fire early this year. The new 
structure, with 65,000-bu capacity, has 
all-electric marchinery and is one of the 
most modern country elevators in Can- 
ada, 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








JOURNALISTIC FESTIVITY.—Six- 
ty years ago the staff of Tue Norru- 
WESTERN Miter was hard at work on 
this journal’s first Hormay Numser. 
Old timers in the milling industry (but 
they must be old timers, indeed) will 
remember the 12 big Christmas editions, 
full of fine printing, fiction, illustrated 
articles, poetry, and what haven’t you. 
They were published yearly at first, be- 
ginning in 1883, and later at intervals of 
three or four years, ending in 1904. 
The huge Anniversary Number, pub- 
lished in 1923 to commemorate the 
achievement of half a century, was not 
a part of the series. 

The 1883 number contained 70 pages, 
including the specially ornamented 
green cover. It was profusely illus- 
trated for the day, which was in the 
wood-cut era of the graphic arts; 
and it was hand-set, as all publica- 
tions were to be until many years 
later. But a special feature of the 
issue was an inserted 12x19-inch litho- 
graph, in color, showing the Minne- 
apolis milling district as it looked 
to an artist who did it in 
(“Wood engravers,” apologized 
editor, “are proverbially slow. 


crayon, 
the 


Several good things were not com- 
pleted in time for this issue. Such 
of them will 
be in our next holiday number, for 


as are still seasonable 


which we shall begin to make prepara- 
tions much earlier in the year.’’) 
¥ ¥ 

The first Holiday Number, as was 
to be the case with its successors, 
was packed with information about 
grain, flour and bread, and about the 
machinery and processes associated 
with them. But in addition it ven- 
tured, as its successors also were to 
do in even bolder measure, into the gen- 
eral field of literature. It contained 
poetry and fiction, most of it with a 
flour milling flavor. Concerning this 
sweetening of the trade news and infor- 
mation the editor said: 

“Hitherto it has been regarded as the 
proper thing for trade publications to 
feed their readers the same mental food 
the year round. Iron men, for instance, 
have iron and iron only talked to them 
summer and winter the year round; mill- 
ers have been milled to death, until read- 
ers of trade papers have been wont to 
seek in their trade journals only read- 
ing matter of the technical kind, and 
relating solely and exclusively to their 
business. It is a well known and much 
commented on fact that Americans de- 
vote too much time to business and have 
too few holidays, and they are urged 
for the sake of their own and coming 
generations to go a little slower. 

“We do not suppose, to illustrate this 
point, that any miller’s wife ever read 
a milling paper; neither do we imagine 








that an overworked miller, weary with 
the toils and exactions of a hard day’s 
work, has turned with a sigh of relief 
to the perusal of his particular favorite 
in the line of milling publications. 

“In this issue we have endeavored to 
give our readers something a little out 
of the regular line—an appetizing des- 
sert, as it were, which, in honor of the 
season, THe NorrHwesterN MILier of- 


fers to its regular boarders (a large and 
healthy tableful, by the way) and to a 
large number of outside guests besides. 
Of course, everyone can see that this 
extra dish has cost us a very considerable 
sum of money, and it is just here that 
say to 


we want to our readers that 


Cover Design of the 1883 Holiday Number 
of The Northwestern Miller 


without the co-operation of the advertis- 
ers herein found we could not have made 
it. They have cordially endorsed the 
idea, and have backed up their opinions 
in a very substantial manner.” 

True enough about the advertisements. 
They ranked high in reader interest— 
as, of course, all good advertising does. 
And there is one very particular point 
of interest in this advertising, for a 
great deal of space was taken by flour 
millers, these names (not all of them 
familiar to our generation) being among 
them: Columbia Mill Co; Holly Mill 
(Francis S. Hinkle, prop.) ; Washburn 
Mill Co; Washburn, Crosby & Co; Union 
Roller Flouring Mills (G. W. Goodrich 
& Co., props.); Cahill, Fletcher & Co; 
Crocker, Fish & Co; D. R. Barber & 
Son; Hinkle, Greenleaf & Co; Christian 
Brothers & Co., and J. A. Christian. 

The significance of this flour mill ad- 
vertising doubtless will need explaining 
to some of the young folks of the in- 
dustry. Until the eighties of the last 
century milling journals were essentially 


By Carroll K. Michener 











Their readers 
were flour millers, and their advertisers 
were manufacturers of machinery and 
supplies offered for sale to millers. But, 
beginning with the eighties, flour millers 
underwent a revolutionary transforma- 
tion. Hitherto they were merely flour 
makers; henceforth they were to be flour 
merchandisers as well. 


technical publications. 


¥ Y 


The change, naturally, involved adver- 
tising. Until it occurred there had been 
virtually no flour mill advertising. The 
publicity of the miller consisted mainly 
of the sign over his door and the stencil 
on his bag, which very often bore only 
the name of his customer. Wrote Wil- 
liam C. Edgar of this situation, some 
years later: 

“In all the length and breadth of the 
country there was probably not a sin- 
gle miller who advertised consistently 
and regularly in any newspaper, maga- 
zine or publication, and not one who, in 
response to an inquiry, would have failed 
to declare that it did not pay to adver- 
tise. It was the unanimous opinion that 
neither a mill nor its product could be 
advertised to advantage unless the plant 
was for sale, and then a good old-fash- 
ioned handbill containing plenty of black 
type the best method. It may 
sound boastful, but it is a fact, and the 
files of Tre Norruwestern MILLER con- 
clusively prove it, that the first adver- 
tising and for many years the only ad- 


was 


vertising done by the vast majority of 
the leading mills of the United States 
was in these columns. Ture Norruwest- 
ERN Mier therefore may justly claim 
that it was the pioneer in flour mill 
advertising, and that before it system- 
atically undertook to induce millers to 
advertise, there was practically no ad- 
vertising done by American flour mills.” 


¥ ¥ 


Now there was a more specific reason 
than general change of policy for such 
mill advertising as appeared in the Holi- 
day Number of 1883, and shortly in all 
regular issues as well. Tue Nortu- 
Miter, sensing the implica- 
tions and opportunities of the merchan- 
dising era that was so attractively emerg- 
ing, speedily metamorphosed itself from 
a journal for flour millers into a journal 
for the flour trade. Ever since that 
time its content has been directed 
toward the interest not only of the miller 
but of the miller’s customer. Thence- 
forth it was to be seen upon the desks 
of both, and thus to be an integral and 
essential part of the flour merchandising 
machinery. 


WESTERN 


¥ ¥ 


A direct forerunner of the first Holi- 
day Number was the Export Number, 
a special issue published in 1882. This 


was upon the eve of the great era of 
American export flour which culmina‘ed 
during World War I—a business that 
provided another and a most importint 
phase of the great flour merchandising 
development. Here again THe Nor: 11- 
WESTERN Miter anticipated the future, 
and with its rapidly materialized foreign 
circulation provided a reader audience 
for the foreign trade advertising phi ise 
of the new and highly profitable flour 
merchandising program. 


. . Frank E, Gannett, chairman of 
the National Food Conference held lately 
in Chicago, said: “It may be well to re- 
mind you that this terrible war in which 
we are engaged is due fundamentally to 
the lack of food. For self-sufficiency in 
food Mussolini grabbed territory in \f- 
rica. For the same reason Hitler attacked 
Russia and drove into the rich Ukraine. 
It was for the lack of self-sufficiency in 
food that Japan began her gangster sciz- 
ure of adjoining territory and finally at- 
tacked Great Britain and us in the Far 
ee” ames 
the matter? It’s about as true—and at 
the same time as false—as the slogan 
“Food will win the war and write the 
peace.” If it’s true that the gangster na- 
tions had to have more food and by in- 
ference couldn’t get it without fighting 
for it their dastardly attack upon the rest 
of the world was largely justified—else 
why do we prate of the necessity for 
freedom from want for men and nations? 


Doesn’t this oversimplify 


+ No, there were far more funda- 
mental and less excusable motives for the 
Axis attack upon civilization. The great 
Mr. them very well. 
Doubtless he is merely suffering from the 
great American disease of conventionitis, 
with its rash of formal addresses pub- 
licly released for maximum airing in the 
press—a disease that seduces us 
over-simplifying complex matters, over- 
dramatizing half truths dimly discerned 
in the midst of them and overplaying pet 
Opinions. 


Gannett knows 


into 


¥ ¥ 

It was common with the people of 
ancient Greece to ask their public men 
who had addressed them “Now just ¢x- 
actly what do you mean by that?” and 
they would not cease asking this ques- 
tion until they had received an answer 
that satisfied them. Do we not need 4 
great deal more of that ability and desire 
to question our public men today, to <et 
into the habit of asking this question and 
demanding an answer? It would quicily 
prick balloons of illusion and delusion, 


‘and would show up for what they are 


worth statements which sound well, but 
which in fact may be only frothy and 
superficial, containing no real meaning 
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ARNOLD 


_ 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


= 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


‘“*DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 


Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 





DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 














Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 

COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, 11. 




























He’s already known to 
many bakers throughout 
the country but there are 
many more who would find him 


Sore 


a real “friend”. 

He comes from a mill that’s 
been in the business long enough 
(60 years) to know that a baker 
wants “strength” and “uniform- 
ity” to be more than mere words. 

We draw on wheat from the 
great Northwest wheat growing 
area, mill it carefully and then 
speedily send “Big Jo” out to 
help you do a real production 
job. Just send us a “wire,” we'll 

do the rest. 







Big Jo 
Fancy short patent 


Diamond Jo 
Standard bakers’ patent 
Chief Jo 
High protein 


and sister “Josie” 
Strong, fancy clear 


THE 
BIG JO 
FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 




























STRATEGIC LOCATION 


BREAD WHEAT MAP 





LIMOIAMAP OWS 







He INDICATE 
OuR SOURCES OF 
SUPPLY FROM 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 

















A cmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 


WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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SPECIALIZED 
EXPERIENCE 


Your Banking Requirements 


Here at the FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, are 
officers who have specialized for many 
years in the banking requirements of the 
milling industry and grain trade. 

The benefits of this specialization are 
available not only to our customers, but 
also to those who may not now be using 
our services. 

New milling and grain accounts are in- 
vited, on the basis of our experience and 
ability to serve. 


w 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway + Locust + Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the vety center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 


MANAGED 








CASH IN ON 
CAKES.. 


WITH 


aN CFFLOURS 


- get guaranteed 
uniformity, finer 
texture, better 
keeping quality. 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


. THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


—and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bblis Capacity 








PERCY KENT 











ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 

Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 





COUNTRY 


RUN 
VIRGIN 
WHEAT 


from 


Country 

Elevator 

to Your 
Mill 


Kansas Official Grades 


Your Good Mill 
Weights 


| Write - Wire - Phone 


| EBERHARDT 


AND 


SIMPSON 


SALINA, KANSAS 














Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th year 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 












RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 


igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


. 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 

And All Other Special Flours 











STANDARD MILLING 


COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


® ARISTOS 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 














MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent ill 
WOLF MI LLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 
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WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING co. 


Monroe. Mic 
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FIRST COTTONSEED MEAL 
FROM BRAZIL AT NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y.—The first shipment 
of cottonseed meal bought by the United 
States government from Brazil has 
reached New York and is being dis- 
tributed according to a plan developed 
by. the CCC and the FDA. The meal 
is being brought into the country by the 
following five importers: Bradley & 
Baker, H. J. Baker & Bros., Wesel, 
Duval & Co., Inc., all of New York, and 
the Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co. Atlanta, 
Ga., and the Humphrey-Godwin Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Under the existing system of distribu- 
tion, feed mixers apply to their local ra- 
tioning boards. Approved applications 
are sent to Washington, and the FDA 
allots the available tonnage, It is un- 
derstood that this meal is going only to 
mixers, and the CCC emphasizes that it 
is being distributed to as many as pos- 
sible so that the entire trade may bene- 
fit. 

Other shipments are expected soon. 
No figures are available as to the total 
amount of cottonseed that will be im- 
ported under this plan. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN ALLIED GROUP 
PLANS CONVENTION WORK 


Mitwavuker, Wis.—Approximately 20 





allied tradesmen attending the _ initial 
fall meeting of the Wisconsin Flour & 
Bakers Allied Trades Association Sept. 
17, to discuss plans for participation in 
the forthcoming Wisconsin Bakers As- 
sociation’s annual convention at Hotel 
Pfister, Sept. 26-27. 

In addition to sponsoring the floor 
show and music for the annual banquet, 
the allied association will have a special 
meeting for all allied tradesmen the 
morning of Sept. 27, during the closed 
business session of the bakers. A _ gen- 
eral discussion of current problems af- 
fecting the allied tradesmen will feature 
the meeting, President George Roth ex- 
plained. 

To stimulate interest in monthly meet- 
ings, President Roth has appointed a 
special committee, which will stimulate 
a group of allied tradesmen who have 
been lax in meeting attendance. 

Milwaukee allied tradesmen, with 
members of the Milwaukee Master Bak- 
ers Association, visited the Red Cross 
blood bank recently to donate a_ pint 
of blood each. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR REGULATION REVISED 





Modifications of the Ecuadoran de- 
cree of May 14, 1943, which provided for 
controls on wheat and wheat flour trade 
were established by a decree law of 
Aug. 9, 1943, and its covering regula- 
tions of Aug. 13, 1943. The Ministry 
of Agriculture is now authorized to im- 
port wheat or wheat flour free of all tax, 
when necessary to avoid scarcity of 
bread supplies. The requirement that 
sales must pass through the Mortgage 
Bank of Ecuador has been omitted from 
the new regulations. Industrial millers 
are free to negotiate for wheat within 
their annual quota among the various 
producers and are required only to regis- 
ter the purchase-sale contract with the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Procedures for 
the control of production, transporta- 
tion, milling, sale and distribution of 
wheat and wheat flour have been sim- 


plified. Detailed reports are no longer 
required of all parties involved. 





TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


Fine flours milled from the 
cream of this great Kansas 
wheatfield by millers who 
prize their quality and qual- 
ity-reputation above every 
transient advantage. 


Dependable quality and 
value at fair price. 


len nd 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 





Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


ARGILL | ...:. 


TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 








INCORPORATED 








Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + 


| BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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_ MINNEAPOLIS 
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J. M. CHILTON, Mgr 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS #rato.x.¥. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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INpDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Edgar H. Evans, 
chairman of the Acme-Evans Co.’s board 
of directors, was honored by his asso- 
ciates at a testimonial dinner in the 
Hotel Lincoln, on Sept. 14, celebrating 
his 50 years of active leadership. First 
connected with the firm in 1892, Mr. 
Evans became a partner of his father, 
George T. Evans, about a year later, 
and in the ensuing half century has 
played a leading part in governing its 
destinies. The company represents the 
oldest continuous business in Indianapo- 
lis. It was in 1821 that Isaac Wilson, 
a Revolutionary War soldier, built the 
first mill on the present site. 

Mr. Evans was born Edmund Hanks, 
Hanks, of 
He was adopted into 
Evans in 1874. 
His collegiate years were spent at Rose 
Wabash 


From the latter institution, in 


son of Mr. and Mrs. Jesse T. 
Saratoga, N. Y 
the family of George T. 
Polytechnic Institute and at 
College. 
1892, he received his A.B. degree, and in 
1902 an honorary master’s degree. In 
1937 Hanover College bestowed upon him 
an honorary degree in law and a year 
later he was the recipient of an hon- 
orary degree in literature from Indiana 
Central College. He has long served as 
a trustee of Wabash College, and in 
1924 served as national chairman of that 
institution’s million-dollar 
Further attesting his great interest in 


campaign. 


educational affairs, he is also a trustee 
of Long College for Women in Indian- 
apolis, and for many years was chair- 
man of the Citizens School Committee 
of that city. 

“Just a barefoot boy fishing in the 
tailrace of the Hoosier Mill—that was 
Edgar H. Evans’ first glimpse of flour 
milling.” 
printed program of the testimonial din- 


(The quotation is from the 


ner, and from it much more deserves to 
be borrowed.) “His first actual contact 
with the business started with his duties 
of nailing barrels, sewing sacks and do- 
ing light trucking during the summer 
vacation when in his middle teens. In 
the summer of 1888 he acquired his first 
office experience in the business through 
temporarily keeping the books and pay- 
ing for wheat while the regular book- 
keeper was on leave. An illustration of 
his thoroughness was the taking of a 
trial balance at the end of his first 
month with little aid from his father, 
George T. Evans, and his partner, D. A. 
Richardson, the then owners of the busi- 
ness. Each summer thereafter he con- 
tinued his job of keeping the books of 
the company until 1892, when the regu- 
lar bookkeeper returned. As the busi- 
ness was not of such proportions as to 
require two bookkeepers, there was no 
further need of Mr. Evans’ services.” 
(A brief experience in the printing busi- 
ness is here recounted.) “A year later 
his father took him into the business as 
his partner and the company continued 
as George T. Evans & Son until March 
4, 1909, when the Acme-Evans Co. was 
organized. 

“The formation of the Acme-Evans Co. 
marked the beginning of the most no- 
table epoch in his long history of service 
to the milling industry. At that time 
there was a fusing together of the ele- 
ments of- the two constituent organiza- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


50 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP COMMEMORATED 





Edgar H. 


Evans 


Evans & Son and the 
George 'T. Evans be- 


tions, George T. 
Acme Milling Co. 
came president, Arthur Gillet vice presi- 
dent and Edgar H. Evans the treasurer 
of the new company. In November of 
the same year of. its organization, the 
Acme-Evans Co, suffered a great loss 
in George T. Evans’ tragic accidental 
death. The nature of Arthur Géillet’s 
fatal illness was revealed the same week 
and these two 


events cast a_ great 


shadow over the new enterprise. Edgar 


H. Evans was elected president and 


the company, under his able leadership, 
started on its long successful career. 
He continued as president until 1933, 
when he became chairman of the board, 
and Issac E. Woodward succeeded to 
the presidency. 

“Much of the progress of the Acme- 
Evans Co. and of the milling industry 
in general can be justly attributed to 
Mr. Evans’ broad vision and his ability 
to build a spirit of co-operative effort. 
To his vision may be attributed the 
large, modern, air-conditioned 2,000-bbl 
C mill which was built after the Acme 
Mill completely burned in 1917 and the 
fine, modern corn mill and feed plant 
erected in 1924, after the B Mill was 
destroyed by fire.” (In 1941 the com- 
Noblesville Milling 
Co., the Indiana Grain Elevator and the 
Laurenceburg Roller Mills.) 

“The milling industry has also had a 
share of the of Edgar H. 
Evans’ vision and ability through his 


pany acquired the 


benefits 


serving as one of the organizers of the 
Millers National Federation, as a direc- 
tor on its first board and later as its 
president and chairman of the board 
of directors. He pioneered flour bleach- 
ing, which is now a salient part of 
flour milling. He served as treasurer 
of the Winter Wheat Millers League 
for over 10 years and was president of 
the Indiana Millers Association. He 
has been an ardent supporter of wheat 
improvement and almost every movement 
to promote higher stage of development 
in the milling of flour. 

“Through all of Edgar H. Evans’ busi- 
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ness career he has found time also to 
serve his community and fellow men in 
a manner seldom equaled by one so 
He «is a 
director and former president of the 
Y.M.C.A., a director of ‘the Indiana 
National Bank and Union Trust Co., 
director and former president of the 
Board of Trade, and a 
former director of the Citizens Gas Co.” 
Outstanding among the recognitions of 


active in business operation. 


Indianapolis 


his public service was the bestowal u)- 
on Mr. Evans in 1940 of the Staff of 
Honor medal of the Indianapolis Chai- 
ber of Commerce which goes to Indiana 
citizens for distinguished contributio)s 
The chronicle of 
activities reveals thit 
he has been an elder of the Tabernacle 
Presbyterian Church since 1902, having 
served in 1920-1930 as chairman of its 
$700,000 building committee; that he was 
chairman, in 1921, of the Indianapolis 
Near East Campaign and in 1922 of 
the Indiana Russian Relief Campaign. 
He is a member of many clubs and s»- 
cieties, latter the Socie'y 
of Mayflower Descendants. 


to the common good. 
his community 


among the 
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BAKERS SEE FOOTBALL PICTURE 

Attanta, Ga—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Bakers Club of Atlania 
was held on Sept. 13, with an attendance 
of about 50. Charles R. Roberts, vice 
president American Bakeries, was pro- 
Entertainment consist- 
ed of motion pictures of last season's 
football games 


gram chairman. 


between Tennesse and 
Tulsa at the Sugar Bowl in New Or- 
leans and the Alabama-Georgia Tech 
game, with Bobby Dodd, Georgia Tech's 
backfield coach, interpreting the pictures. 





Ancient Fetish Gets ‘‘Heave-Ho’’ 





‘‘Eat Bread, Forget Waistline,’’ Says Dr. Sherman 


Wasuincron, D. C.—The old fetish 
that bread is fattening was knocked into 
a cocked-hat by no less an authority 
than Dr. Henry C, Sherman, chief of 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture, last week, when he urged 
the public to “eat more cereals and 
don’t worry about the waistline.” The 


eminent authority on nutrition added 





WHEAT WEEVIL UPSETS 
WASHINGTON 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—(Special)—A 
wheat weevil in a government work- 
ers’ muffin in the commerce depart- 
ment cafeteria which caused front 
page stories to be written in local 
papers suggesting a carload of flour 
may be shipped back to the miller 
was characterized as greatly “over- 
played by the author” by Captain F. 
M. Hoover, general manager of the 
welfare and recreation association in 
charge of cafeterias. 
“Weevil eggs were found in only one 
sack of flour which had remained in 
the government terminal warehouse a 
iittle too long,” explained Hoover. 
He said a careful check had been 
made of all sacks in the shipment 
and the balance of the flour was in 

perfect condition. 


government 





that “about one fourth more grain food 
with more fruits and vegetables can 
well be used in American wartime meals 
to offset 


fats and sweets.” 


reduced quantities of meat, 

The woman who does not want to 
gain weight need not juggle arithmetic 
sums to balance calories, said Dr. Sher- 
man. Chances are she’s getting less 
sugar and fats in her meals than she 
had in peacetime and using more of 
her energy on extra wartime jobs. Spot 
welder or housewife, if she’s physically 
active she needs a good deal of energy 
food. The same is true of the whole 
family including the children, whom Dr. 
Sherman maintains always require plenty 

of body fuel. 

Some years back, Dr. Sherman pointed 
out, nutritionists were alarmed at the 
diets heavily loaded with bread and other 
“starchy” foods and not balanced with 
enough of the protective foods. 

“But times and cereals have changed,” 
he added. “Today flours and cereals are 
enriched to put back many of the values 
once lost in milling. And there is im- 
proved marketing of whole grain prod- 
ucts which are superior, particularly in 
protein quality. 

“When eating more cereal foods, be 
resourceful. Eat grain foods in any 
form enjoyed, being sure to include in 
the meals more fruits and vegetables to 
add the vitamins and minerals lacking 


in cereals. Use cereals in soups, in 


scalloped dishes, as breakfast food, in 
breadstuffs, in desserts. And remember 
there is more than one kind of spread 
for bread, 

“As for cereals, they are plentiful and 
economical and help keep down the gro- 
cery bill. The homemaker and her fat- 
ily may eat all they wish and still fecl 
patriotic.” 
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HEADS CLEARING ASSOCIATION 

Winnipee, Man.—H. Tooley, president 
of the Tooley Grain Co., has been elected 
president of the Winnipeg Grain and 
Produce Exchange Clearing Association, 
Ltd. H. L. Saunders is vice preside:t 
and W. J. Dowler secretary-treasurer 
Acting secretary is Frank O. Fowler. 
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LARGER INCOME REPORTED 
BY LANGENDORF BAKERIES 


San Francisco, Cat. 





— Langendorf 
United Bakeries, Inc., for the fiscal yer 
ended June 26, 1943, reports net pro'it 
of $350,506 after all charges, includiiz 
provision of $275,500 for federal income 
taxes. , 

Net profit for the preceding fise:'1 
year was originally reported at $276,543 
However, provision for federal taxes o1 
income for that year was $45,964 more 
than the amount required, as later de- 
termined, which made it possible to 


credit this sum to that year’s showing, 
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PICK THE FLOUR 
THAT FITS YOUR 
NEED! 


A OCCIDENT 

A PRODUCER 
A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 

A POWERFUL 





THERE'S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR 
R EVERY BAKING PURPOSE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 











Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








tf tittitits: 
PROMPT *». ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 
ereseeeeiesei: 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


Mil 
| NIAGARA 
DUST COLLECTORS \ 4 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


2 











TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








thus revising the final net profit upward 
to $822,507, and increasing earned sur- 
plus accordingly. 

After preferred dividends, net was 
equal to $3.96 a share on 80,000 shares 
of $2 cumulative Class “A” stock. After 
preferred and Class “A” dividends the 
balance of earnings was equal to $1.41 
a share on the Class “B” stock. <A 
years ago, on a revised basis, $1.16 a 
share was earned on the Class “B” stock. 

Regular quarterly dividends were paid 
on the preferred and the Class “A” 
stocks, and four quarterly payments of 
6c each were made on the Class “B” 
stock. The total of these disbursements 
aggregated $219,824, representing 63% 
of the year’s net profit. The net addi- 
tion to earned surplus for the year was 
$130,681. 

Langendorf has plants serving all met- 
ropolitan centers from Seattle to San 
Diego. Reflecting the large growth in 
population on the Pacific Coast and ex- 
panding employment in war industries, 
the company’s net sales again reached a 
new all-time high record at $15,937,147, 
showing an increase of $4,158,821 or 
35.3% over the preceding year. Cake 
sales showed a gain of 47.9% as com- 
pared with the preceding year. 

Ingredients continued in an upward 
price trend. Labor costs also were high- 
er. However, the substantial increases 
in volume of both bread and cake sales 
made it possible to absorb increased 
costs of production with practically no 
change in the selling price of bread. 
With the exception of Los Angeles 
bread prices have been practically un- 
altered for the past several years in all 
territory in which Langendorf operates. 

Capital expenditures totaled approxi- 
mately $245,000. Extensive repairs to 
plant properties were necessary during 
the year as the result of the higher rate 
of. operations. 
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J. S. JOHNSON JOINS FOOD DRIVE 

Wasurneton, D. C.—J. Sidney John- 
son, manager of the merchandising divi- 
sion of National Biscuit Co., New York, 
has been appointed to handle trade 
contacts in the “Food Fights for Free- 
dom” campaign being conducted by the 
War Food Administration in co-opera- 
tion with the War Advertising Council. 
Mr. Johnson’s assignment will include 
contacting independent retail grocers, 
voluntary and co-operative groups and 
corporate chains to secure their co- 
operation in furthering the program. 
For a little more than three years, Mr. 
Johnson has served as_ merchandising 
manager for the National Biscuit Co. in 
New York. Previously, he was man- 
ager of merchandising at the Chicago 
headquarters of I.G.A. Stores, a volun- 
tary group of approximately 5,000 re- 
tail stores. Before that, he was con- 
nected with the Western Grocer Co. with 
14 branches in Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas 
and Missouri. 
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ENRICHMENT HEARING 

Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—Dr. 
R. C. Sherwood, assistant chief of the 
civilian food requirements branch of the 
Food Distribution Administration, ap- 
peared before a South Carolina legisla- 
tive hearing at Columbia Sept. 20 to 
testify on the government’s slant on en- 
richment. The hearing concerned opera- 
tions of the enriched corn grits and meal 
act adopted by the state. 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS" 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











“SNOBUDDY™ 


FLOUR 


The premier product of one of the 
Southwest’s finest flour mills lo- 
cated at the very center of Kan- 


_ sas’ greatest wheat section. 


Ww 


Family owned and operated for 


more than Sixty-Six Years and 
with family pride in every 


product. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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COMPANY CONFERENCE 

S. O. Powell, Jacksonville, Fla., South- 
east Division manager bulk products 
sales for Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, C. C. Smith, Memphis, division- 
al manager bulk flour sales division for 
the same company, and A. O. Johnson, 
Pillsbury representative in South Caro- 
lina, met for a conference during the 
week of Sept. 13-18 at Pillsbury’s re- 
gional office in Atlanta, Ga., of which 
J. R. Henderson is manager. 


DAUGHTER'S WEDDING 

Ed Derst, of the Derst Baking Co., 
Savannah, Ga., visited California early 
in September for the purpose of attend- 
ing the wedding of his daughter, Flor- 
ence, to Lt. M. E. Austin, at Salinas. 


SON IS SAFE 

W. H. Benson, Benson’s Bakery, Ath- 
ens, Ga., was a recent visitor to Atlanta, 
Ga. Latest reports are that his son 
came through unhurt after engaging in 
some of the army’s heaviest fighting in 
Sicily. 


POSTWAR PLANNER 

J. &. 
dent of the Southwestern 
General Mills, Ine., has 
chairman of the postwar planning com- 
mittee of the Oklahoma City Chamber 
of Commerce, which has for its purpose 


Hargett, Oklahoma City, presi- 
Division of 


been named 


the planning for reconstruction and full 
employment following the war. 


FLOUR CLUB MEETING 

Edward M. Peek, president of the 
Flour 
meeting of the members to be held on 
Sept. 27 at the Roosevelt Hotel. 
for the fall and winter program of the 


Pittsburgh Club, has called a 


Plans 
club will be discussed. Luncheon will 


be served at noon, and will be followed 
by the business session. 


SALES OFFICE MOVED 

The Pittsburgh offices of the Interna- 
tional Milling Co. have been moved from 
624 Carson Street, Southside, to rooms 
4034 and 4035, Jenkins Arcade Build- 
ing. R. H. Ague is the district repre- 
sentative. 


IN NASHVILLE 

Stanley White, of the Cadiz (Ky.) 
Milling Co., and J. B. Turner, Knox- 
ville, eastern Tennessee representative of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., visited in Nash- 
ville recently. 


KANSAN A CALLER 

Nelson W. Krehbiel, president Mound- 
ridge (Kansas) Milling Co., visited the 
Chicago office of Tire Norruwestern 
Miter on Sept. 18. He had spent a few 
days visiting the trade in and around 
Chicago. 


A STORY OF THE WAR 

Friends of the late Bert H. Wunder, 
prominent New York flour broker, and 
one time president of the New York 
Produce Exchange, will be interested in 
announcement of the birth of an eight- 
pound girl to Mrs. Alan Shirmer, the 
former Miss Betty Wunder, on Sept. 14. 
Miss Wunder was married to Ensign 
Shirmer shortly after his graduation 
from Annapolis, and she and Mrs. Wun- 


der were in Honolulu at the time of 
the Pearl Harbor attack. 
her husband, an officer in the flying serv- 


Last summer 


ice of the United States Navy, was cre- 
mated when, with two other officers and 
four enlisted men, the plane he was in 
at the training field crashed and caught 
fire on landing. He is buried in Arling- 
ton Cemetery. Mrs. Wunder and Mrs. 
Shirmer plan to return to the West 
Coast, where they now make their home, 
in October, as soon as the baby is old 
enough to travel. 


IN NEW 

Richard vice president and 
manager of the New Ulm (Minn.) Roller 
Mill Co., called on the New York trade 
and was introduced on ’change by J. N. 
Claybrook, local 
mill. 


YORK 


Swartz, 


representative of the 


SOLDIER FOR A DAY 

C. C. Kelly, president of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
was one of a large group of business 
men to look in on a day in the army at 
Fort Riley Sept. 18. With more than 
200 others he donned fatigue uniform, 
ate army chow and slept in an army 
bunk to get an idea of the life of a 
soldier. The business men observed but 
did not go through the day’s work. 


W. C. MACK’S MOTHER DIES 

W. C. Mack, of the Washington office 
of the American 
passed through Chicago Sept. 16 en route 
to Mount Ayr, Iowa, where he had been 


Bakers Association, 


called by the serious illness of his mother, 
Mrs. 0. B. Mack. She died the follow- 
ing day, after a lingering illness. 


HOME FROM EAST 

EK. O. Wright, president Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., stopped 
off in Chicago Sept. 18 on his way back 
from an eastern trip. 


MILLERS IN CHICAGO 

Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Dulle, G. H. 
Dulle Milling Co., Jefferson City, Mo; 
A. J. Koenigsmark, Monroe Milling Co., 
Waterloo, Ill; R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; A. Par- 
sons, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; F. N. Rowe, Valley City Milling 
Co., Portland, Mich; V. H. Engelhard, 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville; 
D. H. Wilson, Ph. H. Postel Milling 
Co., Mascoutah, Il. 


CONV ALESCING 


Helmer Johnson, for many years a 


sales representative of the Doughboy 
Mills, New Richmond, Wis., who has 


been hospitalized in St. Paul for some 
weeks, is convalescing and expects to be 
calling on the trade again soon. 
RETURNS TO OCCIDENT 

A new addition to the staff of the 
Occident Home Baking Institute has 
been announced by Virginia Roberts, 
director, in the appointment of Mrs. 
Irving Manger, who was a member of 
the Russell-Miller home economics staff 
in 1929-32. Since the entrance of the 


United States into the war Mrs. Manger 
has served as advisor to the educational 
program of nutrition and canteen classes 


conducted by the American Red Cross 
in the Northwest. She will continue in 
this work as far as her new duties per- 
mit. 


RECEIVES PROMOTION 


William Cobb recently was promoted 
to superintendent from the position as 
miller with the Okeene Milling Co., 
Okeene, Okla. Mr. Cobb is taking the 
correspondence course, “Studies in Prac- 
tical Milling,” conducted jointly by the 
Institute and THE 
WESTERN MILLER. 


Dunwoody Nortu- 


W. HOWARD CHASE TO SPEAK 


W. Howard Chase, director of public 
services, General Mills, Inc., will be the 
featured speaker at a luncheon meeting 
of the Minneapolis Junior Association 
of Commerce on Sept. 23. 
will be held at the Covered Wagon. 


The meeting 


CONVENTION ATTENDANT 
Herman Steen, Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, attended a meeting of 
Millers 
Harrisburg, Pa., last week. 


the Pennsylvania Association, 


WEST COAST CONFERENCES 

H. Norman Davis, assistant general 
manager of Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd., 
with headquarters at Montreal, was a 
recent West Coast visitor. He conferred 
with company officials in Vancouver and 
also visited Victoria and Seattle. 


TOURS FLOUR CENTERS 

A. J. Oberg, department sales man- 
ager for the King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, has gone East to visit the 
principal flour centers. 


JOINS KING MIDAS 

George Beck is now associated with 
the Chicago office of King Midas Flour 
Mills as a representative. Mr. 
Beck with Standard 
Brands, Inc., and has been selling flour 
in the Chicago market for the past few 


sales 
formerly was 


years. 


WILLIAM FOX IN NEW JOB 

William Fox has resigned as a sales- 
man for the New York office of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. to go with the 
Wheatena Corp., Rahway, N. J. He 
will act as sales representative, calling 
on the company’s brokers in the eastern 
states. 


BROKER OPENS OFFICE 

George Turner, New York flour bro- 
ker, has reopened an office at 52 William 
Street. He handles the account of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. 


FIRST GRANDCHILD 

Charles C. Chinski, of the Chinski 
Trading Corp., New York, is celebrating 
his first experience at being a grand- 
father. His daughter, Mrs. Robert 
Clyde Hargrove, Jr., presented young 
Robert Clyde to the world on Sept. 8. 
She is living with her parents for the 
duration as her husband, Lt. Hargrove, 
U.S.A., is now stationed in England. 


AUTO INJURY 

Theodore W. Black, of the bakery 
sales department of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, was injured se- 
verely, Sept. 21, when his car was dam- 
aged in a collision with another auto- 
mobile. He was taken to the hospital 
where it is expected that he must remain 
for several days. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x * 


Denzel H. 
missioned a 











x * * 


Tompkins has been con- 
lieutenant in thie 
meteorology branch of the Army Air 
Corps. He will be 


second 


stationed at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, as an instructor. Before enter- 
ing the army Lieutenant Tompkins wis 
a salesman with Earl E. Dusenbery, Des 
Moines flour broker and distributor. | le 
is Mr. Dusenbery’s son-in-law. 


* 


Announcement has been made of ‘he 
promotion to the rank of major of (1. 
Alfred (Fred) Fowler, in service with 
the Army Air Corps, stationed for s:v- 
eral months past at the San Angelo, 
Texas, air school. Major Fowler w is, 
until his resignation from the Kan as 
City Board of Trade and commissi:n- 
ing as an officer in the Air Corps early 
in 1942, for many years engaged in the 


grain trade. Mrs. Fowler, formerly 
Miss Wilma Hall, is widely known 


among millers through her several yeirs’ 
association with the Kansas City office 
staff of Ture Norruwesrern MIier. 

* 

Miss Gerry Yergler, Oklahoma City, 
has been promoted from private to cor- 
poral in the women’s army at Camp 
LeJeune, New River, N. C. Miss Yerg- 
ler is the daughter of J. L. Yergler, 
vice president and general manager of 
the Acme Flour Mills Co. 

* 


Lt. Helge Hansen, former manager of 
the Goffe & Carkener, Inc., office in 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and the lone star 
in the Board of Trade’s service flag, was 
home from his Great Lakes station on 
furlough and got into harness long 
enough to sell a car of wheat. 

* 

M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, sales 
executive for the Southwestern Division 
of General Mills, Ine., has had as guest 
his son, Lt. Richard D. Sauer, who is 
taking the course in the 
Army Air Corps, Randolph Field, Texas. 
Another son of Mr. Sauer, Hugh §., las 
recently been promoted to staff sergeant 
in headquarters office of military police 
at Fort Custer, Michigan. 


instructor’s 





OpiITUARY ~ ¥ 


GEORGE L. WICKS 





George L. Wicks, grain salesman for 
the Atwood-Larson Co., Minneap.'lis, 
died of a heart attack on his way to 
work, Sept. 14. He had stopped «' a 
filling station for gas when  stricien. 
Mr. Wicks was 47 years of age, but /iad 
been in a diabetic condition for sme 
years. Surviving are his widow and ‘wo 
sons, one of whom is in the U. S. N:vy. 
PHILIP W. MANBECK 

Philip W. Manbeck, retired presicent 
and one of the founders of the Manbeck 
Baking Co. of Lemoyne, Pa., died Aug. 
29. He was 83 years of age and retired 
from active business in 1931 after having 
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served as president of the bakery for 
ll years. A brother, E. S. Manbeck, is 
now head of the baking company. 


J. B. FOWLER 


J. Brett Fowler, 44, former manager 
of the Bakers Association of Washing- 
ton, died recently when he was struck 
by a private bus on a downtown street 
jin Tacoma, Wash. Mr. Fowler was 
prominent as a labor relations expert, 
and had been merchandising manager 
and personnel director of the Jordan 
Baking Co., Tacoma. 

Ww. Cc. DUNN 

W. C. Dunn, for many years superin- 
tendent at Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., 
Independence, Mo., died at Winterhaven, 
Fia, Sept. 9. Mr. 
several years ago, was 80 years old. 


Dunn, who retired 


FRANK J. KOSER 

Frank J. Koser, 82, associated in the 
retail bakery business in Wisconsin prac- 
tically all of his life until he retired 
as active head of the Koser Bakery, 
Watertown, Wis., died at his home Sept. 
17, following a lingering illness. Mr. 
Koser opened his first shop in 1898. 
Survivors are four daughters, including 
Florence, now operating the bakery; 
and three sons. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


POSTWAR PROSPECTS TOP 
WISCONSIN BAKERS AGENDA 


Mitwavker, Wis.—Discussion of post- 
war bakery operations will be high- 
lighted during the two-day convention of 
the Wisconsin Bakers Association, Sept. 
26-27, according to Fred Laufenberg, 





secretary of the state group. 

“The convention this year will be de- 
voted to showing the industry what it 
can expect and what will be expected 
of it during postwar years,” Mr. Laufen- 
berg said. 
of any “set” talks by 
agency representatives. 

“One thing obvious to the baking in- 


The program will be devoid 
£ 
governmental 


dustry in Wisconsin has been the lack 
of apprentices for the industry. Had 
we been able to present to selective 
service officials a list of master bakers, 
helpers, apprentices, etc., as have other 
groups, we would not have been hit as 
hard by the manpower shortage,” Mr. 
Laufenberg continued. “To forestall re- 
currence of such a condition, it is neces- 
sary to start planning now. J. E. Te- 
poorten, occupational extension co-or- 
dinator, Wisconsin Department of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, Madison, 
will address the convention on ‘Train- 
ing—An Integral Part and Responsibil- 
ity of Business.’ ” 

Also with mind on postwar planning, 
the program will include the discussion 
on “Dehydrated Food in the Army Bak- 
ing Program” by Lt. Robert R. Mickus, 
Q.M.C. Subsistence Research Laboratory, 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot. The part 
dehydration will play in providing baked 
goods for civilian use after the war is 
to be covered in this talk. 

So that current problems of individual 
bakers will get an “airing” also, the 
first day’s session will close with an 
open forum, with a panel of experts 
to answer questions. 

The second day’s program will include 
a talk on “Food Fights for Freedom” 
by Russell W. Varney, Standard Brands, 
Inc; “War and Postwar Relationship of 
the Baking Industry and Agriculture” 
by Gladwin E. Young, chairman of the 





Midwest committee on postwar program 
for agriculture; “What’s New in Wash- 
ington” by a representative of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association, and “Building 
the Future on the Past,” Victor E. 
Marx, American Dry Milk Institute, 
Chicago. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHEMISTS’ SPEAKER ANNOUNCED 

Dr. David Glick, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., will be the speaker at the 
meeting of the Northwest Section of the 
Association of Cereal Chem- 


American 
ists, in Minneapolis, Sept. 24. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“Lid’s Off’ as 


The lid was off for two leading spa- 
ghetti and macaroni manufacturers when 
they learned of Italy’s surrender! 

Free spaghetti to any restaurant in 
Cincinnati which would serve it free 
was the offer of Anthony Palazzolo, 
president of A. Palazzolo & Co., maca- 
roni and spaghetti manufacturing firm 
in Cincinnati, in celebration of Italy’s 
capitulation. 


S. Viviano, S. Viviano Macaroni Mfg. 


ltaly Surrenders 


Co., Carnegie, Pa., feted his staff of 


workers and a number of invited guests 
at an informal dinner and party when 
the Italian government sued for peace. 
The celebration was held in the large 
plant of the company, and an abundance 
of good things to eat and drink was 
freely distributed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Arise, and eat bread, and let thine 


heart be merry.—1 Kings xxi. 7. 





Mister—youre getting paid in DYNAMITE! 


ET’S NOT KID OURSELVES about this. 

Our pay envelope today is dynamite. 

If we handle it wrong, it can blow up in 

our face... lengthen the war... and 

maybe wreck our chances of having 
happiness and security after the war. 


The wrong way fo handle it...and why 


The wrong way is for us to be good-time 
Charlies. To wink at prices that look 
too steep .. . telling ourselves we can 
afford to splurge. 


We can’t afford to—whether we're 
business men, farmers, or workers. And 
here’s why: 

Splurging will boost prices. First on 
one thing, then all along the line. 


Then, wages will have to go up to 
meet higher prices. And higher wages 
will push prices up some more. . . faster 
and faster, like a runaway snowball. 


The reason this can happen is that 
there is more money in pay envelopes 
today than there are things to buy with 
it. This year, we Americans will have 
45 billion dollars more income than there 
are goods and services to buy at present 
prices. 45 billion dollars extra money! 


That’s the dynamite! 
The right way to handle it...and why 
Our Government is doing a lot of things to 


keep the cost of living from snow-balling. 

Rationing helps. Price ceilings help. 
Wage-and-rent stabilization helps. High- 
er taxes help. They’re controls on those 
dangerous excess dollars. 

But the real control is in our hands. 
Yours. Mine. 

It won’t be fun. It will mean sacrifice 
and penny-pinching. But it’s the only 
way we can win this war... pay for it 

. and keep America a going nation 
afterwards. 

And, after all, the sacrifice of tighten- 
ing our belts and doing without is a 
small sacrifice compared with giving 
your life or your blood in battle! 


Here’s what You must do 
Buy only what you absolutely need. And 
this means absolutely. If you’re tempted, 
think what a front-line soldier finds he 
can get along without. 
Don’t ask higher prices—for your own 
labor, yourown services, or goods you sell. 


KEEP PRICES DOWN! 


Resist pressure to force YOUR prices up. 

Buy rationed goods only by exchanging 
stamps. Shun the Black Market as you 
would the plague. 

Don't pay a cent above ceiling prices. 

Take a grin-and-bear-it attitude on taxes. 
They must get heavier. But remember, 
these taxes help pay for Victory. 

Pay off your debts. Don’t make new ones. 
Getting yourself in the clear helps keep 
your Country in the clear. 

Start a savings account. Buy and keep up 
adequate life insurance. This puts your 
dollars where they’ll do you good. 

Buy more War Bonds. Not just a “‘per- 
cent” that lets you feel patriotic, but 
enough so it really pinches your pocket- 
book. 

If we do these things, we and our 
Government won’t have to fight a post- 
war battle against collapsing prices and 
paralyzed business. It’s our pay envel- 
ope. It’s up to us. 


Use it up ¢ Wear it out 
Make it do e Or do without 





This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed 
by this Magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKET 





THE 
Kansas City: 
somewhat and 
reached 62% of 
34% the previous 


SOUTHWEST 

Sales of flour picked up 
with army buying sales 
capacity, compared with 
week and 93% a year ago. 

Although a great part of the country is 
still cut off by flour ceilings in the south- 
eastern area, business is better in other re- 
gions and whenever southern buyers can 
buy they do. Directions are improving and 
mills, with their other specialized business, 
are running near full time. 

Family business does not improve, even 
though cooler weather should normally bring 
a pick-up. Mixed car business is good, 

Quotations Sept. 18: established brands 
family flour $3.854@3.95, bakers short patent 
$3.300@3.40, 95% $3.25@3.35, straight grade 
$3.204 : first clear $2.65@2.90, second 
clear $2.55@2.70, low grade $2.40@ 2.50, 

Of the mills reporting, 4 reported domes- 
tic business active, 9 fair, 4 quiet, 9 slow 
and 4 dull, 

Oklahoma City: Dull 
week's average to 28% 
last week. Operation 
pared to 83% last week. Prices stable and 
closed unchanged. Quotations per sack 
Sept. 18: hard wheat short patent flour 
$3.80@4.50, soft wheat short patent $3.80 
@4.50, standard patent $3.70@4.30, bakers 
extra fancy $3.58@3.62, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.50@3.55, bakers standard $3.48@3.54. 

Omaha: Sales ranged from 36 to 75% 
of capacity, as reported by Omaha flour 
mills. Shipping directions on former con- 
tracts good. Prices higher. Quotations 
Sept. 18: family fancy $4.08, family stand- 
ard $3.73, bakers short , bakers stand- 
ard $3.31. 









sales brought the 
compared to 40% 
averaged 90% com- 
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Wichita: Prices slightly higher, sales 
from 25 to 100%; directions 100%. 
Hutchinson: Business pretty well stifled 


by ceilings and business volume small. Price 
limitations prevent quotations to most of 












note is continued improvement in volume of 
directions. Mills have nice volume of busi- 
ness on books, so welcome the shipping in- 
structions; urgent demand for feed, any 
shipment. 

THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Although several inquiries made, 
business only done in small and scattered 
lots. Sales ranged from 300 to 1,000 bbls. 
Deliveries fairly good. Family demand off 
considerably, but directions good. Quota- 
tions Sept. 18: spring top patent $3.44@3.59, 
standard patent $3.34@3.48, first clear $3.19 
@3.43, second clear $2, family flour $4.48 
@4.56; hard winter short patent $3.44@3.60, 
95% patent $3.34@3.55, first clear $2.73@ 
3.20, soft winter short patent $4.01@4.72, 
standard patent $3.75@4.28, first clear $3.42 
@ 3.59. 

St. Louis: Majority of mills report book- 
ing as improved. Family trade shows bet- 
ter demand and inquiry. Baker and cake 
trade taking fairly large parcels for 120 
days’ shipment. Car lot orders about nor- 
mal. Clears in slow demand, especially on 
low protein. Prices unchanged. Jobbers 
advise a little better buying for 120 days, 
otherwise not much improvement. Inquiry 
some better. Shipping directions light. Quo- 
tations Sept. 18: soft wheat bakers patent 
(ceiling price) $3.98 cwt, cake flour $4.58, 
straight $3.74, family soft wheat short pat- 
ent $4.29, straight and 95% $4.29, first clear 
$3.32@3.75; hard wheat bakers patent (ceil- 
ing price) $3.44, family short patent $3.57@ 
3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, first 
clear $2.68@3.06, spring wheat bakers pat- 


ent, straight and 95% $3.44. 
Toledo: Some flour is being sold, and 
some millers have more or less stock of 


soft wheat against which they can make 
sales. There never was a greater need of 
a bumper crop of soft wheat in Ohio than 
right now and next year. The Toledo bid 
for No. 2 red wheat, Sept. 17, 26c rate 
points to New York, is around $1.71, basis 
of biddings having come down to 22c over 
Chicago December. Receipts at Toledo very 
light, regardless of bidding or price, but 
show evidence of being better at some 
country points. Everything at ceiling levels. 
Announcement 


ately. Directions very heavy. Spring clears 
firm and somewhat scarce, but southwestern 
and low protein types still rather easy. 
Fereign trade follows routine lines. Quota- 
tions Sept. 18: spring short patent $3.79, 
spring standard patent $3.69, spring first 
clear $3.53, hard winter short patent $3.74, 
hard winter 95% patent $3.64, hard winter 
first clear $3.50, soft winter short patent 
$4.16, soft winter straights $4. 


New York: Sale of soft winters reported 


lively. With spring high glutens with- 
drawn as prices pass ceilings, standard 
grades also advanced, with southwesterns 
practically paralleling them; cake grades 
from the Midwest and Pacific Coast hold 
buyers’ interest. Pennsylvanias and other 


eastern states flours also desired, but, mills 
are unable to fill even attractive offers be- 
cause of inability to obtain the wheat, and 
in some cases because of advances beyond 
ceilings. Therefore business is confined al- 
most entirely to spring standards, soft win- 
ters with a sprinkling of clears from both 
the North and Southwest. 

Shipments slow from some of the mills, 
as they are behind in their orders, and 
directions steady from both jobbers and 
bakers. Quotations Sept. 17: spring high 
glutens withdrawn, standard patents $3.65@ 
3.74, clears $3.50@3.65; southwestern high 
glutens $3.69@3.78, standard patents $3.61 
@ 3.75, clears $3.35 @3.45, soft winter 
straights $4.08@ 4.26. 


Philadelphia: Market dull and draggy to 
a point that could practically be called 
lifeless. With no real incentive or call to 
spur buyers: to any unusual effort, business 
practically at a minimum. Jobbers and 
bakers, apparently well stocked up for near 
wants, mostly on the side lines, and inquiry 
confined to small odd lots for the satisfac- 
tion of immediate requirements. While the 
views of the mills were generally firm, it 
meant little in so far as consummation of 
business was concerned and price listings re- 
mained more or less nominal. Quotations 
Sept. 18: spring wheat short patent $3.75@ 
3.82, standard patent $3.65@3.72, first spring 


clear $3.60@3.65, hard winter short patent 
$3.70@3.80, 95% $3.60@3.65, soft winter 
straights nominal. 

Pittsburgh: Marked interest in buying 
flour shown by the bakery trade. Buyers 


for bakeries actively engaged in watching 
the trend of the market and their commit- 
ments are of a substantial nature. Prices 
firm at ceiling and shipping directions re- 
ported to be exceptionally good. Most of 
the business booked is at a 90-120 day 
period. Demand for cake flour is strong, 
with very little offered. Spring clears said 
to be more active in demand. Family flour 
sales show improvement. Bakers continue 
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patent $4.51@4.64, straight grade $3.44@ 
3. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta: Market continues very quiet, this 
especially applying to bakery business, as 
most bakers are booked far ahead. Few 
orders placed, although one large chain 
bakery with a local branch reported to 
have bought rather heavily the latter part 
of last week. With the ceiling squeeze 
becoming tighter, local sales offices of a 
number of mills are not quoting bakers 


flour. Fear of getting deliveries later has 
spurred shipping directions and they are 
good. No bookings for under 14 days’ de- 
livery are being made by one mill sales 
office. Improvement continues to mark 
family flour business. New orders not of 
any sizable amount, with shipping direc- 


tions showing an improvement. Extremely 
cool weather has prevailed for the past 
week and this is held accountable for move- 
ment of flour into retail firms from jobbers 
and wholesale grocers, whose stocks are re- 
ported as getting low. Buying by blenders 
amounts to only current needs and no in- 


terest is shown by them in accumulating 
stocks. Almost no change in prices, which 
are firm. 


Quotations per sack Sept. 18: spring wheat 
bakers short patent $3.83@3.90, standard 
patent $3.76@3.83, straight $3.65@3.79, first 
bakers clear $3.50@3.60, nominal; hard 
winter bakers short patent $3.73@3.:2, 
standard patent $3.63@3.75, straight $3.55 
@3.65; family short patent $3.88@4.07, fancy 
patent $3.85, special patent $3.75, low pro- 
tein $3.57@3.67; soft wheat 95% $4.0)%4 
4.18, straight $3.97@4.07, fancy cut-off $3.55 
@3.69, short patent $4.70@4.90; soft wheat 
family short patent $4.75@4.95. 


Nashville: Mills and brokers indicate that 
while the majority of new sales are more 
or less limited to an occasional car or so 
as fill-in lots, a few of the larger buyers 
picked up an occasional booking for 30-, ()- 
and 90-day shipment. More inquiries made 
and it is believed that the stock of flour 
is working down and buyers will pick up 
some big-sized lots soon. 

Outbound shipments varied and while tle 
majority of the blenders indicate thvir 
sales were only fair and shipments against 
old contracts about as usual, a few repvrt 
that inquiries usually resulted in a sale, 
even if a small one, and that cooler weather 
has increased the consumption of family 
flour. Larger bakers report ino new book- 
ings and the other bakers picked up a 
few scattered lots. 

Prices are from 5 to 10c higher. Quota- 
tions, per sack, Sept. 18: soft winter wheat 
family short patent $4.80@4.90, standard 


























ome teade « reate ‘hoke family ceiling on soft y - patent $4.65@4.80, straight $4.50@4.65, clears 

a Bh sony eae laa ae pone pected momentarily. 4 — to report exceptionally brisk business. Quo- $4.30@4.50, hard winter wheat short patent 

ote Bag EASTERN STATES tations per sack Sept. 18: spring wheat $4.40@4.60, standard patent $4.25@4.40, sv ft 
ae ° ce ; . short patent $3.75@3.80, straight $3.58@3.65, winter high patent pastry flour $4.70@4.80 

Salina: Demand has been very quiet, Buffalo: Demand and sales rather light first spring clear $3.44@3.56, hard winter 
with prices a little higher. Shipping direc- after a period of fair bookings. Trade short patent $3.67@3.80, straight grade PACIFIC COAST 
tions coming in nicely. seems well booked and no particular urge in $3.50@3.59, high gluten $3.44@3.68, first Seattle: Markets remain unchanged. New 

Fort Worth: Current sales very slow, news to stimulate further booking immedi- clear $3.18@3.49, soft winter bakers short business continues very light, being restri:t- 
mostly not over 10% of capacity, and all ed to domestic outlets only. Chain store 
family flour, for gp engl n srergge J sae <> and bakery trade still working on old book- 
ers is in a tight squeeze between highes i zrocer rade showing some improve- 
wheat cost of the season and the ceiling, GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES oe og ne Mg on =. cients ciiaced 
and not being offered, and even sales of Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: schedule, partly due to labor and car sho't- 
family not being pressed, Operations, —_ WHEAT ages. Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or Taconia, 
ever, are if anything somewhat increased, > : e 
and average close te 100% of capacity, Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth ee. IF; RY SON See 
with some mills behind on orders even then. : rf Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Portland: There has been < fairly good 
Prices about unchanged. Quotations Sept. = — 140 140% 147% 148% 143% 143% T2ES eras 142% 141% run of flour bookings made with the Mid- 
17: family flour 50's, extra high patent Sept. 16 139% 140% 148 148% 143% 143% eka 142% 141% dle West and Southeast under lower pri es 

3.90@4.10, high patent $3.65@3.85, stand- Sept. 17 140% 140% 148% 148% 143% 143% ; 142% 141% existing in this territory. However, at the 

ard bakers 100's, 44% or less ash ‘(nom- aor ts 140% 140% 148% 148% 143% 143% 141% 141 end of last week prices firmed out here, 
inal ceiling) $3.31 first clears, 100's $2.80 ant. = 139% 140% 148% 148% 143% 143% 141 140 % and business in both wheat and flour has 
3, delivered Texas common points or S®P?t 21 140% 140% 148% 148% 143% 143% sees sees 140% 140% been smaller. Interior mills have an excvl- 
group 3. , Pestana Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires. Ong are now confronted with obtaining ¢:" 
THE NORTHWEST ee —_— Se ee le Closed eam to make deliveries. This is the critical s}t 

Minueanetins @arine whe Nite tas an- pt. 15 eeee pee 134% 135% 114% 114 eee coos cree oe 

M ap : Spring wheat mills had Sept. 16 bs, the trade is in out here. 
other rather quiet week, selling only about os 134% 135% 115% 114% tain Coast mills ar rinding but not at pexk 
ore Serner Qs eet oe bein a OT 134% 135% 116% 115 See j mes S are © be Pp 
65% of capacity, against 96% a week earlier = ©.) : 4 bas capacity. Their domestic trade plus sonic 
and 62% a year ago. Very limited family aa t. 20 134% 135% 117% 116% en = iciows army and navy business is all that kee) 
flour inquiry, and baking trade is well cov- eg ae 89S 948% S508 —SRERE eves 117% 116% eves sees vous see them going. There is still some south 
ered for time being. Current quotations on Sept. 21 on. eee 118% 117% +e9 nes aah oae9 American flour to go forward under tlie 
top grades are at ceilings, and mills are r CORN: ‘ OATS old subsidy, and it will take several mont!is 
unable to do business on high glutens in Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis to clean this up, but there is no new expc't 
many markets. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. business of any kind. 

Directions, fortunately, are picking up; Sept. 15 see tee cee tee tees wees 77% 13% 73% 69% Flour quotations Sept. 18, f.o.b. mill, 100s, 
some mills report all they can conveniently Sept. 16 77% 74 74% 70 cottons: all Montana $3.57 high gluten $3.57, 
handle. At present price levels, these are Sept. 17 77% 73% 74% 70 bluestem topping $3.47 fancy hard wht 
more welcome than new bookings. Sept. 18 77% 73% 73% 69% clears $3.31; whole wheat 100% $3.46, gra- 

Spring clears scarce and very firm in Sept. 20 : 77% 173% 73% 69% ham $3.37, cracked wheat $3.37 ; 
price. Not enough of the high protein vari- Sept. 21 eee eee eee 78 74 74% 69% ae! ion 
eties available to satisfy trade needs. , ¢ RYE— » wa FLAXSEED———_ BARLEY 

Quotations per sack Sept. 21: establishec Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth 
brands short patents $3.40@3.44, spring first Sept. Doe. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. CANADIAN MARKETS 
patent $3.31@3.33, standard patent $3.26@ Sept. 15 105% 107% 100% 101 301% 300% 301% a aes ts 111% 106% 

3.29, fancy clear $3.35 @ 3.38, first clear $3.11 Sept. 16 105% 107% 100% 101% 301% 300% 301% 111% 107% 
@3.15, second clear $2.65@2.70, whole wheat = Sept. 17 105% 107% 100% 101% 302% 301 302% 111 106% 
$3.39 @3.42. Sept. 18 106% 107% 100% 101% 302% 301% 302% 111 106% Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour i= 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Another Sept. 20 105% 106% 100 100% 302% 301% 302% 111 106% becoming scarce in the domestic mark 

week of rather light sales, but encouraging Sept. 21 105% 106% 100 100% 301 300% 301 112 107 Mills are finding it impossible to get ord: 's 
NN 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 

Spring first patent .......... $3.44@ 3.59 $3.31@ 3.38 $....@.... ooo @ 3.44 oo+-@ 3.79 er Fre see eces $3.75@ 3.82 ee ee — Fae $ @. 
Spring standard patent ..... 3.34@ 3.48 26@ 3.29 eer ee Oe svc Gee 3.65@ 3.74 @ 3.65@ 3.72 @ ~*~ cooe® 
Spring Great Clear ..ccvsecseas 3.19@ 3.43 3.11@ 3.15 oer. reer rer, rere -@ 3.53 3.50@ 3.65 @.. 3.60@ 3.65 oe @e ~ Ferre’ Oe 
Hard winter short patent 3.44@ 3.60 wag eee. 3.30@ 3.40 ooee@ 3.44 --@ 3.74 3.69@ 3.78 ) 3.70@ 80 -@ -@ 4.40@ 4.50 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.34@ 3.55 vr) Sere 3.25@ 3.35 3.44@ 3.49 --+-@ 3.64 3.61@ 3.75 oe Que. 3.60@ 65 @ -@.. 4.25@ 4.40 
Hard winter first clear ...... 2.73@ 3.2 sDeecn 2.65@ 2.90 2.68@ 3.06 +++-@ 3.50 3.35@ 3.45 --@.. octe@. . Are -@.. coe @. 
Soft winter short patent.... 4.01@ 4.72 SS Pe eee ‘wes 3.98 o+--@ 4.16 cavetones coo @es cvec® @.. . 4.65@ 4.50 
Soft winter straight ......... 3.75@ 4.2 - Pee a Pee -+++@ 3.74 ---@ 4.00 4.08@ 4.26 ee csee@ee Seer so ceeses 4.50@ 4.55 
Soft winter first clear ....... 3.42@ 3.59 we. re eee Pere 3.32@ 3.75 oPive. osce@eocece oo@es coce@eces -@.. -@... 4.30@ 4.59 
Be@ GOUP, WIGS csccuccnsee. 2.99@ 3.22 2.98@ 3.08 ovee pees -+--@ 3.39 o+ee@ 3.35 3.21@ 3.39 ccee@. 3.20@ 3.30 a Pere oc csM@Mooes coe @. 
Rye Geer, GOP ...ccccseseec 2.26@ 2.76 2.70@ 2.80 Ser ee coee@ 3.09 o2+-@ 3.05 ree sere nee one rou ; So ee ceseesee ee ee 

Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnip:¢ 
j ; Dakota ......... ese eeee S.cec@ coce Spring top patent{..$....@5.35 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ .........$8.80 wes 
Family patent ....... Bunce QROS 2.6 cMicces TROMRMR ccccccs sees) cece coo e@® cove Spring second pat.f. ....@4.70 ....@4.80 Ont. 90% patentst.$5.60@5.65 

Spring first clearf... ....@3.60 ....@.... 


*Includes near-by straights. 
§280-lb jutes. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. 


Ohio River points for soft 


winter wheat flour. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecond-hand cottons. {98-lb cottons 





September 22, 1943 


out on time, as their help for this work is 
inadequate. Letters and telegrams from 
customers asking for shipment are coming 
in constantly, but nothing more can be 
done under the circumstances to speed up 
delivery. British buying authorities were 
again in the market for Canadian flour and 
on Sept. 17 placed further large orders. 
The West Indies were also asking for sup- 
plies and bookings were made for that mar- 
ket. The business placed is sufficient to 
keep all available milling capacity in opera- 
tion throughout December and January. Oc- 
tober and November had previously been 
booked up. The wheat market is stronger 
following large export orders and the ex- 
port price for flour has accordingly advanced 
80c compared with a week ago. 

Quotations Sept. 18: domestic top patent 
$5.35 bbl, seconds $4.70, bakers $4.40, in 
98-lb cottons, net car lots, Toronto-Montreal 
freights. For export government regulation 
flour $8.80 per 280 Ibs, jute, f.a.s., winter 
ports; $8.90 November-December. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is practically 
off the market. Not a car of this kind of 
flour can be had. The wheat is not avail- 
able for grinding. Mills are hoping to get 
a little after farmers have finished seeding 
operations, but in any event the quantity 
will be limited. Biscuit manufacturers and 
other users of this flour are going to have 
a difficult time getting supplies. Efforts 
are being made to have flour which was 
sold to the West Indies diverted to domestic 
use, but whether or not this can be done 
remains to be seen. Prices have advanced 
about 15c¢ bbl, but are really nominal. Quo- 
tations Sept. 18: $5.60@5.65 bbl, in second- 
hand cottons, Montreal basis; bulk lots, in 
buyers’ bags, 10c under. 

Farmers are not delivering their winter 
wheat. Most of it is of low quality and 
they are holding the better grain for seed. 
On account of the scarcity of feeds they 
are not likely to want to part with even 
the poor quality grain. Prices are at ceil- 
ing levels. Quotations Sept. 18: $1.11@1.12 
bu, f.0.b. shipping points. 


Winnipeg: Export demand for Canadian 
flour revived spectacularly last week and 
the total was equivalent to more than 6,- 
000,000 bus of wheat. In addition, the 
usual average domestic trade was also con- 
firmed. Mills are in the market for cash 
wheat, including durums, and there are in- 
dications that increased amounts of this 
variety of wheat are being ground. All of 
the export business was reported worked 
to the United Kingdom, but it was felt that 
the great bulk of this would eventually be 
rerouted to some other over-sea destination. 
The new business includes some gristing in 
February. Quotations Sept. 18: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, $5.30, 


eottons; seconds, $4.80; second patents to 
bakers, $4.60. 
Vancouver: While western Canadian flour 


mills are still working to capacity on ex- 
port business for the British government, 
there has been no recent change in the gen- 
eral export situation, and the general im- 
pression among flour men here is that out- 
side business will not be entertained for 
some time yet, or at least until all gov- 
ernment requirements have been taken care 
of. The domestic hard wheat flour demand 
here continues around record proportions, 
especially from the bakery trade. Store 
sales are ‘still on a comparatively low plane, 
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but bakery demand for flour is extremely 
active. Prices are holding firm at ceiling 
levels and supplies are coming in regularly. 
Cash car quotations on the basis of 98's, 
cottons, are $5.40 for first patents, $5 for 
bakers patents and $4.90 for Vitamin B. 

Soft wheat flour from Ontario mills is 
coming west in fair quantities with stocks 
here fairly ample for current needs, which 
remain constant. Quotatiens to the trade 
are firm at $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Sept. 21 

Minneapolis: No change. If anything, 
spot supplies are becoming scarcer, with all 
classes of buyers in market. Mixers, par- 
ticularly, want millfeed, and will take any- 
thing offered for any shipment, but mills 
are not free sellers. In fact, many restrict 
their limited offerings to 30-day shipment. 
With pasturage drying up, feeders are be- 
coming more concerned over their future 
requirements. Many flour mills are making 
their own mixed feed now, so less millfeed 
is coming on the market than formerly. 

Oklahoma City: Demand active, with 
scant supplies; no change in prices; quota- 
tions, basis burlap bags, carload shipment, 
for southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.90@1.95 bag of 100 Ibs; northern 
deliveries: bran, mill run, shorts, $1.85@1.90. 

Omaha: Milleeds continue in good de- 
mand and very limited supply; prices re- 
main at ceiling, $86.50. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply less than 
demand; trend steady; bran and _ shorts, 
basis Kansas City, $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand active; trend firm; 
supply short; bran, mill run, gray shorts, 
$36.50@37.50 (Kansas City basis). 


Salina: Demand continues good, trend 
steady, supply insufficient; ceiling levels 
prevail for bran and shorts. 

Fort Worth: Demand exceeds good; trend 


tight at ceiling; supply limited to current 
production; output going out practically all 
in mixed cars with flour; wheat bran and 
gray shorts $43.20, mixed car ceilings, de- 
livered group 3. 

Chicago: No offerings; spring and hard 
winter bran, std. midds., flour midds., red 
dog $40.40, jobbers’ ceiling price. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray 
and brown shorts, $38.97@39.47; 
$39.47. 


Toledo: Rubber stamp could be used to 
report on feed conditions because they al- 
ways remain at the ceiling with the same 
inexorable demands and futility of doing 
anything about it. The cry for feeds comes 
from all quarters, pleading desperately for 
supplies, comes from southern, southeastern 
states and quarters never shipped before, 
and mills can’t take care of regular trade. 

Buffalo: Demand continues in excess of 
supplies; trend firm; supply very light; 
bran, std. midds., flour midds., red dog, 
second clear and heavy mixed feeds, $41.55. 


New York: Supply insufficient; $46.06. 


shorts 
red dog, 


Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply light; bran, std. and pure spring 
$45.35 bid; hard winter, $45.35; soft winter 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Sept. 





18, and corresponding date of a 











year ago: 
c—Wheat—7, — o—Oats—, -—Rye—, -~Barley— 
1943 1942 943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
EOE PERT C ee 1,549 7,448 27 263 23 12 88 90 10 5 
EE Rei a -aiten.b sneer Gne's 4, oe 7,410 278 4,221 1,524 1,387 3,594 4,450 1,546 350 
rrr re ee ee ee ee es ee oe os oe o* 
CS aya. 6 6x5 05 6d 9, $37 11,062 2,686 12,168 1,781 1,797 9,085 3,687 957 529 
ME 606.006 600 40% a0 ee 187 oe oe ae 134 - ee 
re “s 170 ia 2 ee 6 ae 260 ea 220 
,, rere re 31,946 32,027 3,272 1,356 444 2,031 1,191 2,858 659 
Pee WOE cacesevsecs 10,921 14,889 166 131 166 163 53 8 81 21 
Ce eee 5,212 5,670 ° 14 ee os ws os es . 
a 10,084 12,138 es — 6s os 7 
Indianapolis ........... 1,950 1,698 431 1,538 406 443 124 50 31 os 
ee 32,703 39,859 1,640 1,452 858 189 1,031 323 1,071 49 
EREUWPOMIOD cc ccccccccce 1,582 2,199 25 «1,108 14 93 62 1,064 2,271 1,191 
BMIMMOBPOMS 2 on ssccecse 29,477 34,339 111 3,445 2,369 1,935 5,270 4,977 4,958 4,020 
BOW GUNOEMS 2. cccseccs 1,555 2,141 18 114 18 33 ee 3 117 12 
WE 0 0.0:5.6:8:05.0008 196 457 67 119 15 14 1 1 ee 
MEE gene 66:0 3 60 aes 96 #2 ee we ee ee ee ee ee 
CE, © 6.9:54.6.632440.66:66 14, 333 17,400 1,707 4,320 2,603 650 455 112 802 335 
ED. Seid 64.4.66,.0:3.0:6.4.6 60-0 421 91 259 410 57 44 4s e« 258 154 
PEIN ce ccccesces 1,240 2,816 19 13 8 14 84 44 2 1 
Cie MED NN ebeseseeetsee 7,371 7,201 1,242 2,705 948 287 63 807 429 90 
SD cecsencucéue 969 2,243 184 413 358 113 120 56 303 124 
ae ee 5,758 6,816 367 348 493 142 7 7 83 4 
. | eer ree 7,160 8,881 ee 72 1 as ie 40 3 
CHE da brevsvedseeees os 46 es oe oe 24 oe 
eee ee 178,740 217,327 9,229 36,243 13,115 7,767 22,068 17,264 15,841 7,767 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring bran ..... evecsoeccs BececeQOR® §..ccQSt.t0 -@. etses. Se — 
Hard winter bran ..... Peaerrr |. mrre, Pere 36. 50@ 37. ‘00 38. 97@39. . ae 
Standard middlings* ..... ....@40.40 tii @3z7. "5 38.97 @ 39.47 ‘@AL 55 





Flour middlingst ........ ...-@40.40 -@37.75 36. £0037: 00 38.97@39.47 . +) @ 41,55 
PE Se chi sck 6cewes «++-@40.40 2221@ 37.75 coee@ecee -@39.47 ....@41.55 
Baltimore Philadelphia “Boston ncinnati Nashville 
eg, err $. 20. MORSE &.... BEG 2T GicceDierns §. @.. 
Hard winter bran ....... err, ery -@45.36 ....@.... er, ere oe © . 
SORE WEMtSr BEAM 2.2 0c0ce ccce@Pecce Hee <2 ccs @ecee «eee @43.09 @ 43.30 
Standard middlings* .... ....@.... * @45.35 eee @46.17 axe - @ 43.30 
Flour middlingst ........ ee Pe 11 @ 45.35 --@46.17 --@43.09 :.@ 
k |r PP Saeee o ccco@oces ++ -@45.35 ....@46.17 ee 
Shorts Middlings 


Spring bran 
Toronto ......... $....@29.00 
{Winnipeg «oe -@28.00 


*Brown shorts. 


$....@30.00 $....@33.00 
++ +@29.00 orce® wee 


+Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


nominal; midds., std. and flour $45.35; red 
dog, $45.35. 

Pittsburgh: Demand heavy; trend un- 
changed; supply light; offerings limited and 
scarce; bran, shorts, midds. and red dog 
$44.10, nominal. 

Atlanta: No let-up in heavy demand, 
with offerings continuing scarce. A few 


ears of wheat feeds, corn feeds and brewers’ 
and distillers’ grains continue to move on 
old contracts or allotments to old custom- 
ers, but this movement far below require- 
ments of mixed feed mills and feeders. 
Ground oats and ground barley offered free- 
ly, but ground feed wheat becoming scarce. 
Most of mixed feed mills have bookings 
to take care of needs for a few more weeks, 
but are unable to place additional orders. 
Arrivals of feed wheat at most southern 
markets reported as continuing spasmodic. 
Prices continue firm at maximum levels. 
Bran and gray shorts remain at ceiling of 
$46.30@46.80, with ground feed wheat $48 
@50, ground oats $68@68.50, ground barley 
$65@65.50, hominy feed $52, rice bran $37.40. 
Nashville: Demand continues good for 
both bran and shorts; supply of bran fair, 
with a ready sale; supply of shorts very 
light, with a big demand; prices remain at 
ceilings, both bran and shorts $43.30. 


Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $36.50. 
Portland; Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 


$36.50 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed trade steady, with sup- 
ply and demand about equal, and business 
loosening up a bit, dealers say; plants are 
working to capacity seven days per week. 
Quotations stationary; red bran and mill 
run, blended, white, midds. $36.30, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran 
and mill run, blended, white, midds. $41.10 
per ton, ceiling. California prices (ceiling): 
red bran and mill run, blended and white, 


$41.10, midds, $42.10, car lots, f.o.b. San 
Francisco, Cal., with Los Angeles up $1, 
ceiling. 


Los Angeles: Kansas 


bran, $47.82. 


Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed is much 
wanted in domestic markets, and twice the 
quantity now being produced could be sold 
if it were available. Output is greater than 
in normal times, but is still inadequate. 
Exports are at a low point on account of 
searcity of winter wheat and restrictions 
on exports of spring wheat millfeed. Ex- 
port permits are worth $13.50@14 ton, but 
are extremely scarce. Domestic prices are 


Supply limited; 


at the ceiling; bran $29, shorts $30, midds, 
$33 ton, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal freight 


basis. The export price is $45.50 ton, basis 
Montreal! freights, Canadian funds, which is 
the equivalent of the Boston ceiling. 

Winnipeg: Demand excellent; no accu- 
mulation of supplies, as all stocks moving 
freely into consumption. Apart from some 
small lots from Alberta moving to British 
Columbia, virtually all of supplies from 
western Canada going to Ontario and Que- 
bec; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; 
Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra, 

Vancouver: Trend steady; 
reported to be slightly 
with a month ago, but the domestic de- 
mand, especially for the manufacture of 
mashes, remains at a record high, with the 
result that dealers are finding great diffi- 
culty in keeping sufficient stocks on hand. 
Prices are steady at ceiling levels, and on 
a cash car basis follow: bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, and midds. $33.80, with no dealings 
or quotations for feed flour. 


supplies are 
easier compared 








SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: With prices piercing the ceil- 
ing, sales of semolinas are out for the time 
being. Mills are still able to work some 
of the off grades. Inquiry only fair, but 
directions are more plentiful than mills can 
take care of promptly. Ceiling quotations 
only. 

In the week ended Sept. 18, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 197,454 sacks 
durum products against 138,622 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; No. 1 fancy $3.98, 
No. 1 standard $3.88 cwt. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping directions slow; first grade semo- 
lina (ceiling price) $3.99, granular $3.81, 
No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 

Chicago: 


Semolina continues to remain 
out of the market, with no business being 
done; directions fair; No. 1 semolina $3.75 


@ 3.76, standard No. 1 $3.65@3.66. 

Buffalo: Demand slow and hesitant; 
held down by ceiling basis squeeze; ship- 
ping directions fair; trend firm; supply am- 
ple; No. 1 $3.99, durum fancy patent $3.99, 
macaroni flour $3.73, first clear $3.12, second 
clear $2.12. 

Philadelphia: General market rules firm, 
but prices show little quotable change. Of- 
ferings only moderate, while demand lim- 
ited; No. 1 fancy $4.02, No. 1 regular $3.92. 


sales 





New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
































WANT ADS 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 





EXPERIENCED 
wanted for 
and bonus plus excellent opportunity for 
advancement. 


HELP WANTED 
_ LS 


BAKERY SALESMAN 
territory in Michigan; salary 


Address 6362, The North- 





Milling Co., 


western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
SALESMAN WANTED BY STANDARD 


northern half of Indiana; pre- 


fer one experienced in selling bakery and 
family flour to le.l. and car lot trade. 
Apply to 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALES- 





man by wholesale grocery firm, to travel 
Minnesota-Dakota territory with grocery 
salesmen calling on retail trade. Address 
6328, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 

AN INTERIOR MINNESOTA MILL IS 


looking for an intelligent young miller as 
an understudy for its 
must 
willing to 
Northwestern Miller, 


superintendent; 
milling, be ambitious and 
learn. Address 6353, The 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


know 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


HEAD MILLER SEEKS POSITION, 
go as second miller. 
Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





“ried, draft exempt, 
eastern 
York state wholesale grocers, 
jobbers, desires position working this ter- 
ritory 
mill. Address 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


XPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, MAR- 
well acquainted with 
Pennsylvania and central New 
bakers and 


for well-established spring wheat 
6367, The Northwestern 











Miller, 


MILLS FOR SALE 





7 
100-BBL FLOUR MILL IN MANITOBA, 
active concern; owner selling because of 
physical disability. For particulars ad- 
dress ‘“‘Manitoba,”’ care The Northwestern 


1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto. 











MACHINERY WANTED 
v 





WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic 
two flour blenders. 
Northwestern Miller, 


scale packaging machine; 
Address 4970. The 


Minneapolis, .Minn. 








BEAL DEGERMINATOR; 
feeder; 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


A 160 “K” GUMP 
two Great Western sifters for meal; 


one single stand 9x30 Allis rolls with 
cast-iron feeder, chills caliper full. F. 
W. Mann, P. O. Box 67, East St. Louis, Ill. 





30x80; S. 
Eureka batch mixer with ingredients sift- 
er; small Davis 4-bbl batch mixer, hori- 
zontal. F. W. 
St. Louis, Ill. 


9x24 AND 9x30 NORDYKE ROLLS; SMALL 


Rotex sifter, 20x40; large Rotex 


Howes Mogul feed packer; 


sifter, 
5-bbl 


Mann, P. O. Box 67, East 








Looking Ahead??... 


Toa few—with vision—in the equip- 
ment, process, or production fields, 
for flour, bread or cereals, I am 
pleased to offer my services as a 


CONSULTING 
CEREAL CHEMIST 


Conferences by appointment only. 
PLEASE WRITE. 


BERT D. INGELS 


111 S. Harrison St. EAST ORANGE, N. J. 























MIGHT 
Address 6368, The 
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RYE PRODUCTS 





another 15c 
interest 


With 
week, a 


Minneapolis: 
ewt for the 


prices up 
little more 


was shown, with buyers trying to get it at 
the lower levels; bookings mostly one to 
three car lots; very few round lots to date. 


Shipping directions satisfactory; pure white 








rye flour $2.98@3.08 per cwt, in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium $2.88@2.98, 
pure dark $2.70@ 2.80. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.45, medium 
dark rye $3.45, Wisconsin pure straight 
$3.92, Wisconsin white patent $4.04. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye 
flour $2.68@2.81, medium $2.35@2.68, dark 
2.30 @ 2.37. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 9c; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; pure white $3.39, 
meduim $3.29, dark $3.09, rye meal $3.19. 

New York: Demand and sales slight; 
pure white patents $3.21@ 3.39. 

Chicago; Business nil for several weeks, 
and only a small amount of buying being 


done in scattered lots; directions fair; white 
patent rye $2.99@3.22, medium $2.89@ 3.12, 


dark $2.26@ 2.76. 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; white $3.35, medium $3.25, dark 


$3.05. 

Philadelphia: Offerings light and market 
rules firm and higher, with demand fair; 
white patent, $3.20@ 3.30. 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the 
spection division Sept. 17, 1943, 
and shipments during the past 
bushels (000's omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur 
Semi-public ter- 


western in- 
and receipts 
week, in 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 





eee 48,479 1,177 11,582 11,480 
Private terminals ns ‘ce 36 5 
TECHS .ccvcec 18,479 1,177 11,618 11,486 

Vancouver-New 
Westminster 16,982 122 4 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
VREOTR cccescac 13,588 i 104 
Churchill ........ 2,876 
VICCOTIR ceccocess 1,027 
Prince Rupert .. 1,210 
Tetete css 83,961 1,177 11,743 11,654 
WOOP OBO ..sscss 177,705 152 654 2,162 
Receipts during week 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,852 43 2,136 1,554 
All -other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. 124 15 6 
yy | eee 1,976 43 2,151 1,560 

Shipments during week 
Kt. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

wv) ST 5,454 2 1,723 1,716 

| revere ct. 152 2 810 107 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

GPR GIV, cécce 291 19 14 
Totale .ccccses 6,196 3 2,553 2,136 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-Sept. 17, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar... 26,560 596 15,7382 12,257 

All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. ...... 699 190 127 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS 

Aug. 1-Sept. 17, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 33,280 800 11,688 8,729 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

OPO GEV, occas 2,182 146 95 

Bonded Grain in the United States 

Bonded grain in the United States Sept. 
18, in bushels (000's omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore 586 
eee 638 “s rT ain 
ED: nn 5 0:06 6008 1,171 791 111 934 

BOGE sc ccccesn es 94 
RPIUGER se vseccces on 104 
New York ...... 967 
RR. pra deves 473 
Philadelphia 951 eu 
eS eT 885 179 
eee 5,671 791 111° 1,311 
Sept. 11, 1943.... 6,809 526 111 681 
Sept. 19, 1942 12,007 168 122 140 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 


at principal primary points for the week 
ended Sept. 18, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis. 2,136 2,111 149 144 1,932 2,433 
Duluth...... 780 #664 476 941 1,051 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 


ending Sept. 18, in tons, with comparisons: 

-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis or ‘ 20,010 7,975 
Kansas City 700 1,675 3,225 4,025 
Philadelphia 320 500 eee an 
Milwaukee 30 4,770 3,240 
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WPB RELAXES RULE ON SALE 
OF CONVEYING MACHINERY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—“Upstream sales” 


of unused conveying machinery and 
mechanical power transmission equip- 
ment are permitted without ratings by 


Limitation Order L-193 amended 
Sept. 16 by the War Production Board. 
The order formerly restricted purchase 


as 


orders to those with AA-5 or higher 
ratings. To permit the return of slow- 
moving or immobilized machinery in 


dealers’ hands to suppliers for use in 
other localities, a purchase order, which 
will return unused equipment to the per- 
son from whom it was originally bought, 
is exempted from the rating restrictions. 

The amended order re- 
strictions on the use of metal in repair 


also relaxes 


parts to some extent. In repairs for 
continuous stream, conduit elevator-con- 
veyor casings, metal repair parts will 
be permitted where the replacement part 
does not greater 
amount: or in a greater thickness than 


contain metal in a 


the replaced part, and which does not 
involve the use of alloy steel for the 
carbon steel 


replacement of any part 


or material. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Production of rolled 
oats and oatmeal has suffered from the 
shortage of labor. Some plants are closed 
down and others onty partly operated. Con- 
sequently sales are small. Prices are steady. 
Quotations Sept. 18: rolled oats $3.15 bag 
of 80 Ibs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, 


in 98's, jute, $3.85 bag, Toronto or Montreal. 






Winnipeg: Trade moderate, but expected 
to improve with colder weather; supplies 
light. qJuotations Sept. 18: rolled oats, in 
80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Sept. 20 at 5.35 per 100 Ibs, 


bulk; 20-02 
48-0z packages $2.35 


packages $2.20 case, 5. 


United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
Sept. 11, 1943, and Sept. 12, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bus (000's omitted): 
Canadian 
American ——-in bond 
Sept.11 Sept.12 Sept.11 Sept.12 


1943 1942 1943 1942 
i. eee 217,583 266,600 7,518 17,075 
COPR scuccvss 9,060 40,432 oes ee 
CORE cvcncves 14,254 7,906 463 67 
a ae 23,494 17,698 868 1,098 
OLE 18,757 8,037 949 44 
Flaxseed 2,126 2,837 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 


Canadian markets Sept. 11 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (86,000 bus); corn, 


258,000 
24,000 


(5,779,000); 
(24,000). 


oats, none (none); rye, 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to the Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 


ures for the previous weeks: 
———— Week ending — 
Sept. 4 Sept. 11 Sept. 18 
Five mills ...... 32,907 30,430 *29,779 


*Four mills. 








FLOUR BRANDS 




















The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 


ME-T-SOY; Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind; soy grits. Use claimed since 
Dec. 28, 1942. 

MEL-K-SOY; Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind; soy flour. Use claimed since 
Dec. 17, 1942. 


STURDIBAKER; Bay State 
Winona, Minn; wheat flour. 
since Feb. 9, 1943. 

ENERSEM; Energen Foods Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, Eng; prepared cereal food. Use claimed 
since March 1, 1943. 

ROSAN; If-Sa Sales & Service Corp., 
Columbus, Ohio; wheat flour, cake flour and 
pancake flour. Use claimed since Nov. 1, 
1939 


Milling Co., 
Use claimed 


FEED PRICE MOVEMENT THE PAST YEAR 
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1935-36=100 


A Weighted Average of Principal Feed: 
Agricultural 


stuffs as Determined by the Bureau of 
Econemics 
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Food Costs Show Mont 
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hly Decline; Bread and 


Flour Remain Unchanged 


“Fresh vegetable prices continued sea- 
sonally lower from mid-July to mid- 
August and resulted in the third consecu- 
tive monthly decline in the cost of living 
for city workers—a drop of one half of 
1%,” Secretary of Labor Perkins re- 
ported recently. “Food prices as a 
group were down 1.3% and more than 
balanced smaller increases during the 
month for other goods and services,” she 
said. 

“Since the decline in food prices be- 


gan in May the average family food 
bill for staples has come down by 4.'% 
and the entire cost of living by 1.5%. 
The index computed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics now stands at 123.2% 
of its 1935-39 average. 

Cereal and bakery products are com- 
puted at 108.1 of their 1935-39 level, 


compared with 107.8 a month ago, «nd 
105.3 a year ago, an increase of 2.11% 
as compared with a year ago. For all 


foods an 8.4% gain was noted. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CEREALS AND BAKERY PRODUCTS IN LARGE CITIES 








——_———-Per cent change — 
. ° ° a 
a a oe 
Pe 7 * 
ont as “at - 
te - zs 
_o A> ay te 
COMMODITY = jai = a 
, a; 0 , 0 ‘ 
23 » 3 as -E. 
5* a" s* a% 
Cereals— 
Flour, wheat, 10 Ibs....... 61.7 + .5 +18.2 +49.0 +72.3 
DOIOEE,. DD ood be cs vaviccr 15.6 0 + 10.6 +13.0 11.4 
Wheat cereal, 28 oz ....... 23.4 0 — 2.5 — .4 — 3.3 
Corm GAMOR, © O68 .csicscccs 6.7 +1.5 — 5.6 — 5.6 — 4.3 
oe re eee or 5.8 +1.8 +18.4 +38.1 5.0 
Oe EE rere ee 12.8 +1.6 + 3.2 +62.0 $70.7 
eenee GEO BR aucvcnscsuaces 8.6 0 — 1.1 + 21.1 1.1 
Flour, pancake, 20 oz ..... 10.5 0 * 
Bakery products— 
SPOR, WIGS, FD iss 66 b000% 8.9 0 + 2.3 +14.1 +141 
Bread, whole wheat, Ib.... 9.8 0 + 3.2 +12.6 +11.4 
ree, GTR keke cicceves 10.1 0 + 4,1 +12.2 9.8 
Vanilla cookies, Ib ........ 28.1 —1.4 + 1.8 +12.0 : 
Soda crackers, 1B ...6...0% 18.4 + 2.2 +11.5 + 22.7 $24.3 
WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR STOCKS HELD BY MILLS 
The Department of Commerce reports the following statistics on stocks of wheat ind 
wheat flour held by mills at close of the quarterly period ending June 30, 1943. Rep rts 
were received from 761 milling concerns owning or operating 921 mills. These mills ac- 
counted for 92.1% of the total wheat flour production (111,368,727 bbls) as shown by the 


returns of the biennial census of manufacture 
held no stocks of wheat or flour on June 30, 
Dec. 31 and Sept. 30, 1942, are presented 


for comparison. 


s for 1939. 
1943. 


Of the 761 concerns reporting 17 
Data on stocks as of March 31, 1°43, 
Wheat and wheat flour st: “ks 

















held by mills on June 30 and March 31, 1943, Dec. 31 and Sept. 30, 1942: 
June 30, March 31, Dec. 31,* Sept 30 
1943 1943 1942 442 
Number of milling concerns reporting ........ 761 767 767 77 
Number of mills represented .............0.065 921 927 927 939 
Daily capacity in barrels of wheat flour...... 564,427 565,230 557,225 559 453 
Per cent of United States wheat flour output*. 92.1 92.7 92.8 12. 
Bushels Bashéls Bushels Bus! els 
ist WEE UNO 4 iiss Sisatss vosnavess sees 151,911,850 172,468,153 190,501,700 206,48) 58 
Owned by Mille ..ncccccvecssccsevcsessess 124,518,882 132,061,962 130,646,182 140,78! 393 
ce SS Beer erer ey errr or 27,392,968 40,406,191 59,855,518 65,700 265 

In mills and mill elevators attached to mills, 

ere err ye rr ee eee ae ee 103,860,911 114,442,378 129,349,498 140,987 915 
Owned Dy Mills 2... ccc ccccccvcessvcseees 87,717,860 89,174,829 91,721,518 100,572 168 
Btored Cor GEWOTS 2... cccvecccscesesssscscs 16,143,051 25,267,549 37,627,980 40,415 747 
In all other positions, total ..........e+eeeee5 48,050,939 58,025,775 61,152,202 65,497 743 
Owned by mills, totals ........-.eee eens 36,801,022 42,887,133 38,924,664 40,215,225 
In country elevators .............+6. 4,210,797 5,876,466 5,289,759 5,014,113 
In public terminal elevators ......... 5,833,513 6,728,073 7,121,909 10,339.28 
In private terminal elevatorst........ 6,704,409 6,218,860 4,865,334 7,429 314 
In transit and bought to arrive...... 20,052,303 24,063,734 21,647,662 17,43/ 770 
Stored for others, totals ........-.0ee05% 11,249,917 15,138,642 22,227,538 25,284.518 
Wheat flour stocks held by mills— Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels 
In mills, public and private warehouses : 
and in transit—sold and unsold—totals. . 5,054,969 4,235,066 3,924,934 3,838,149 


*Based on the total output (111,368,727 
of the biennial census of manufactures, 1939. 


bbls) of wheat flour as 
tNot attached to mills. 


shown by the returns 
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entennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
a thie. CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


oe ce "<<eyane oma DEALERS IN 
ae sae ae ee") ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


- NEW SPOKANE MILL. "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE « WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 















































Without change in its sixty-year-old policies but with 
methods adapted to times and events this company is 
giving its milling wheat customers as careful, competitive 
and satisfactory service as ever in its long business history. 





F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 

FRANK A. THEIS, President @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer $ 

a Pua present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











LING JHE FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUciNG’sutrios or THe UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES , 
Chicago Columbus New York eee Peoria 





St. Louis Portland Chicago Galveston 

Kansas City Galveston | a ps City ene eee one ‘ 

mane "7 Sg 7 GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttalo, N. y. 
0 Oo /olum s ar R ta wi ip g 




















PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours 
are now optionally available enriched 
with Vitamin B:, Niacin and Iron to 
the levels recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daits Capacity, 5,000 Barres New Ulm, Minn. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Me 
od 









Cable Address KEE ALL 
“ ” aS Lisi iat 
HASTINGS MUNG OT CABLE CODES 
Montreal ROROY USED 
ANAC 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat Oe 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Ce 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 

















SPILLERS LIMITED 





PPP PIPPI IIIS 














| Millers of the 

| nanan || HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 

} | and Manufacturers of 
Canada’s 


PROVENDER 4&2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


oldest and largest 
Millers 














a ee eee eeeeoererereeroeoeerereeoreorrrrereorrrerreorrororrvrr————— 


























: 7 - 
; Head Office: Cables: 
: 40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
. LONDON, ENGLAND London 
BRANDS: } 
) 
, 
Flour 
“a “a COMPANY LIMITED The feed man’s weekly newspaper 
GLENORA 462 Oountry Elevators — $2.00 per year 
“FAMOUS” Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 9,461,600 Bus. 118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
“BUF FALO” Grain Exch , Winnipeg Published by The Northwestern Miller staff 
Cereals 





“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


Gompany Lemeied 










‘ Cable Address: ‘‘FoRTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley'’s—Riverside 
Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


re MILL AT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 3 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS — ee 
4% SaLes OFFICE sy), 
HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA ; r 4 


i) tia Wane rer 
COA aoe cy 


ee te se te teh te te ite te tt te te te i dt i i th tn tn i lt he i el Clin OOO OO Or OO OOOO OOO 
GS GG GSS GSS GSS SS SS PPP FP PP PPP FF PF PPP PPP PPP PPP OPP PPP PP EE EE EE EE EE EE EEE 


nh nh te te te te te te tte tte tt hn he tw he ~~ hm nm nm hn all han i nl i mm Om mi i 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


rn ma Millers of Canadian 





Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 



























CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY caer WO STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE  - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


i UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tit 








——— 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Cable 


Address— 
Toronto, —— 
Ontario ’ 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Staple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 











EXPORT OFFICES: 





TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 








Sa—"= OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >Y 


- JUTE - e guye a 
we BAGS coro 
_ BAGS . BAGS 






































COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 

: 5 Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited } A 
' Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC = 

GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 18357 
Guat aye at Winter Wheat Plow ‘ / . 
frosty ll rn my canna 7 A casidann JUMES hichan Won &E SONS 
Crai hants Shippers and Exporter 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. ee ee 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” \ Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH® re 











——— 











CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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ARMY BAKERY IN THE 
FAROE ISLANDS 


A young British soldier of the Royal 
Army Service Corps was introduced to 
me in a tiny Essex village. He had 
enlisted in the early days of the war, 
and was one of the first British sol- 
diers to go to the Faroe Islands in the 
Arctic Circle. He is a baker up there, 
and with the help of about 20 others 
he keeps the troops in one of the main 
islands supplied with that very neces- 
sary food, “The Staff of Life.” 

At first the bakery consisted of a 
number of Nissen huts. The dough was 
made in one hut and taken on trays to 
another. There it was baked in steam- 
pipe ovens, When baked it was taken 
into another hut to be packed and to 
wait collection by the various units. 
imagine the difficulties they had to 
contend with—the howling winds, driv- 
ng rain, blizzards, severe frosts and 
icicles six feet long hanging from the 
uts and touching the ground. 

Frequently the dough became covered 

ith snow as it was taken on the steel 
trays to the ovens—nature’s wash to 
rive it a gloss, as it were. The inces- 

int. rain and snow made the place like 
| quagmire, and all had to wear well- 
ington boots, Sometimes the snow 
vould last for three days, other times 
it would thaw as it fell, so you can 
ust imagine the conditions under which 
they worked. The hours of daylight in 

vinter are short. It gets light at 10.30 
i.m., is dark at 3.80 p.m., and the rest 
of the time work has to be done with 
the aid of power paraffin lamps. Even 
up there the blackout has to be observed, 
too, so this added to their difficulties. 
In summer it is light all night long. 

But the army carried on, and even- 
tually some larger types of “Fairy” 
huts were installed, and though the 
bakery leaves much to be desired, con- 
ditions are. much better. Concrete paths 
have been made. The huts are far from 
draft-proof, but with the help of three 
hraziers and a small coke fire the at- 
mosphere is maintained to a fairly rea- 
sonable degree during the winter months. 
Electric light has not yet been provided, 
The bakery is living in hopes. 

All the dough baking is done by hand, 
and the bakery works 24 hours a day, 
and six days a week. There was a time 
when they had to do odd jobs on Sun- 
day, but even the army authorities real- 
ize the debt they owe to the bakers, 
ind now the Sabbath is the traditional 
day of rest while normal conditions pre- 
vail. 

All white flour is used, and the reason 
for this is that the limited variety of 
foods procurable is responsible for the 
extra indulgence of white bread, Fur- 
thermore, the bread keeps better in the 
damp atmosphere and “rope” is elim- 
inated.—A. EF. Cresswell in the National 
Association Review, London. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





A considerable number of British flour 
mills, which were closed down under 
self-imposed rationalization plan of the 
milling industry, have been re-equipped 
and put into operation again to make up 
for loss of capacity caused by the de- 
struction of some of the large port 
mills during the aerial blitz of England. 
These re-equipped mills are operated by 
a government-owned company known as 
Re-commissioned Mills, Ltd. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 


Grain and Feed 
Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator—Sarnia 


TORONTO, CANADA 








Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 




















R. C. PRATT 
FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 


68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,”’ Toronto. 














W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne 





IT’S IN THE RECORD 
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CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - 


WINNIPEG 


FICE NA NTREA 


CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
TORONTO +: HUMBERSTONE 


MONTREAL - MONCTON 


DRIENTA EXPORT OFFICE VANCOUVER 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE AppRESss, “GILLESPIE,”’ Sypnry 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











CANADIAN-BEMIS Bac COMPANY, LIMITED 


Successors to 


ee VANCOUVER 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


COTTON 


BAGS 


Manufacturers an 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


d Importers 


JUTE 
BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


w 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS RED WING 


MINNESOTA 





















ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 ° 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








"© FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat secti of Mont 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
OuirF H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


















WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 
Oable Address: ‘‘Wasco.'' All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ulrich, a any mn hn Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 











REASON ENOUGH 


The New York Post tells about a 
young man who had just been drafted 
and was being examined at Grand Cen- 
tral Palace in New York City. Thé 
psychiatrist’s assistant asked the routine 
questions: “Do you go out with girls?” 
The his head and an- 
swered firmly, “No.” 

The assistant called the psychiatrist, 
Again the 


draftee shook 


who repeated the question. 
answer was “No.” 

“Why don’t you go out with girls?” 
the doctor asked. 

“Because,” said the draftee, “my wife 
won’t let me.”—Omaha World-Herald. 


¥ ¥ 
Is THAT SO? 


Mose had been arrested for speeding. 
This was his fifth offense and as he was 
presented to the judge, he muttered 
darkly under his breath. It sounded 
suspiciously like an oath. 

“Repeat that!” thundered the judge. 


9%” 


“Ah didn’t say nothin’,’ begged Mose. 
“You did say something and I want 
you to repeat it!” 
“All ah says was ‘God am de jedge, 
God am de jedge!” 


¥ ¥ 
OH-OH 
Wife-—Vll 
place with you again as long as I live. 
Farmer—Why? What did I do now? 
Wife—You asked Mrs. Smith how her 


husband was standing the heat, and he’s 
been dead for two months! 


Farmer's never go any 


¥ ¥ 
HARD WORK 


The doctor was visiting Rastus’ wife 
to deliver her 12th offspring. While 
riding along with Rastus he saw a duck 
in the road near Rastus’ house. 

Doctor—Whose duck is that? 

Rastus—Dat ain’t no duck. Dat’s the 
stork with his legs wore off! 


¥ ¥ 
TSK, TSK 


Three Germans were sitting on a park 
bench reading newspapers. Soon, one 
man slowly shook his head and said, 
“Tek, tek.” 

A few minutes later the second fellow 
shook his head and said, “Tsk, tsk.” 

At this the third German jumped up 
crying, “If you two are fools enough to 
sit there talking politics I’m off!” 


vy 


WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE? 


“Look here, waiter, is this peach or 
apple pie?” 

“Can’t you tell from the taste?” 

“No, I can’t.” 

“Well, then, what difference does it 
make?”—Ladies and Gentlemen: There’s 
a Story. 
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CROWN 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 
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North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchang¢ 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. ANIGHTON Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


: FOR FLOUR 
| FLOUR || Betemteeeos | The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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, Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 
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United States Managers 
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Pobenrneereta) | WHITE & COMPANY!) WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 








. Dependable, Prompt Service “‘The Flo Pe le’’ 
Sinha : ‘ . a oe thats Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
asi O60 A carcwi CHICAGO. If! 117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. ‘ : 
White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 
7 Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 








THE FRANK R. PRINA | | JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. of the sek eathed thes 
vemestic FLOUR exert “FLOUR GLOBE MILLING Co. 
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aati 500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. “WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts atc FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer's Distributor 


RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
porlenng p pneany 
Guaranteed to Som to standard 
requirements of the A Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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WHEN THE MILLER MEETS THE PUBLIC 
THROUGH THE BAKER 


When a baker builds up an increasingly prosperous business on high quality 





bread, he becomes an increasingly valuable customer to the miller who pro- 
duces a high quality white flour. 
The American public demands a high standard for its white bread, and it 
is vital both to baker and miller to insure the maintenance of that standard. 
That means the public must be offered rich white bread, made from bril- 
liantly white, well-matured flour, enriched with essential nutrients. The 
production of such flour is assured by the use of Novadelox, Agene and 


N-RICHMENT.-A. 








If you are not taking full advantage of these products 
now, a W&T specialist will be glad to work with you in 


applying them. NA. 102 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 





Tune him in...who cares? 


The Lord Haw-Haws of the Axis are on the air most of 
the day and night. Tune ’em in some time... just for a 
laugh. Nobody cares a hoot if you listen even if you lke 
that kind of ersatz thinking. 

Sure it’s enemy propaganda. But a free country can take 
it in doses as big as they send and no harm done. Right 
beside us is the antidote... the facts. They reach us every 
day through our own newspapers, magazines, the radio. 
Not twisted, or changed around, or suppressed, but by and 
large accurate, complete and honest. If you think you’re 


being fooled, you can always go look for yourself. 


That’s how the thing works in a free country. In the 
slave states, the Nazi big shots are so scared that the 
common people will hear the facts that they stop their 
ears... with bullets. 

If we at General Mills had to work under such conditions, 
we'd last about as long as, well, as long as the Axis. And 
we don’t mean a thousand years. As it is, we can carry on 
our manufacture of good grain into good food, develop new 
products, plan our future because we know the facts we 
rely on are genuine. Because our future, and yours, rests 


on a foundation deep in the soil of freedom. 





